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Under the greenwood tree, 
Who loves to lie with me, 
And turn his merry note 
Unto the sweet bird’s throat, 
Come hither, come hither, come hither: 
Here shall he see 
No enemy, 
But winter and rough weather. 
—As You Like It. 
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In the wildly beautiful Canyon of Big Goose Creek. (Wyoming.) 


(See article, ‘A Mountain Rover whom I Met.”’) 
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25 straight. In the hands of Amateurs winning one-third of First 
money against Paid Experts and Manufacturers’ Agents. 


The PARKER is a Winner. The Best Gun in the World. 
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“147° ~AUSTIN~SMOKELESS ~ CARTRIDGES. 


All close observers know what No. 147 Load has done 
in the past and can do in the future. 
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Manufacturers AUSTIN CARTRIDGE CO., Cleveland, Ohio, s2:’secirity Bigg, St Louis, ato. 
For sale in St. Louis by 


A. F. SHAPLEIGH HARDWARE CO., CRUNDEN-MARTIN WOODENWARE CO., 
E, C. MEACHAM ARMS CO., and Jobbers Generally. 
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SUS.A 
r. Eagle's U.S. A. 
By John Livingston Wright As seen in a buggy ride 
and Mrs. Abbie Scates Ames. of 1,400 miles from 


Illinois to Boston. 
Cayenne, Comicality, and 
Information dominate this 
Curious Volume of Travel. 











‘*Obtrusively original.’”’— Boston Home Journal. 
‘* Fresh, suggestive and interesting . . . Mr. Wright’s observations are not those of the 
ordinary traveller ; they are eminently practical and often commercial.”’ 
—Time and the Hour, Boston. 


‘* Observations on social and industrial conditions are shrewd and just.’’—Buffalo Express. 
~ Truman Joseph Spencer, Publisher, Hartford, Com. 
Price $1.25. Illustrated. Leading Bookstores 
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A Work of Enduring Merit. 


DOG ‘TRAINING, 


By B. WATERS. Just Published. Price $1.50. 

HIS work contains chapters on the Amateur Trainer; the Importance of Retrieving; 

the Natural Retriever; the Educated Retriever; Implements and Commands; 

the Natural Method; the Force System; Seeking Dead and Wounded Birds;. Iaci- 

dental Training; Wild Fowl Retrieving; the Irish Water Spaniel; the Chesapeake 

Bay Dog; Handling Retrievers; English Retrievers; Qualities of the Retriever 
the Finder--Retriever; the Dog’s Mentality, etc. Thc Uses and Abuses of the Spike Collar are fully explained. 
Retrieving is treated as a special education, instead of a branch of field work. The work is handsomely printed and 


illustrated and contains 134 pages. May we not have your order? SPORTS AFIELD PUB, CO, 


If the book does not come up to your expectations, mail it 
back to me and I will refund your money.—CLAUDE KINa. 358 Dearborn at, CHICAGO. 


“THE AMERICAN BOOK OF THE DOG," 


A STANDARD AUTHORITY. 


A most valuable and interesting series of articles by the 
BEST AUTHORITIES in this country on the Origin, Devel- 
opment, Characteristics, Breeding, Training, Judging, Kennel 
Management and Diseases of All Breeds of Dogs. 


Profusely and handsomely illustrated. A superb octavo of 
700 pages; one hundred illustrations. Price (cloth binding) 
reduced to $3.50; sent, postage prepaid, on receipt of price by 
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358 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILLS. 
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* Have You Read These Books ? 


They are devoted to the wonderful sights 
and scenes, and special resorts of tourists 
and healthseekers, in the GREAT WEST. 


Though published by a Railway Company, 


the Santa Fe 
Route. —_ 


they are literary and artistic productions, 
designed to create among travellers a better 
appreciation of the attractions of our own 
cvuntry. 

Mailed free to any address on receipt of 
postage, as indicated : 


Possibly both. 


Persons who know say that the 


BEST HUNTING 
AND FISHING 


in the Southwest can be found along the Frisco 
Line in Missouri, Arkansas and Texas. 


*A Colorado Summer,” 
pp., 80 illustrations. 3 cents 
“The Moki Snake Dance,’ 
5 , 64 illustrations. 3 cents 
“Grand Canon = the Colorado Riv er,” 
2 pp., 15 illustrations. 2 cents 
“Health Resorts of New Mexico,”’ 
80 pp., 31 illustrations. 2 cents 
“Health Resorts Ee Ai izona,’ 
2 pp.. 18 illustrations. 2 cents 
“Las Vegas Hot Springs and Vicinity,” 
8 pp., 39 illustrations. 2 cents 
“To California aan Back,’ 
176 pp., 176 illustrations. 5 cents 


C. A. HIGGINS, 
A. G. P. A., Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. 


1361 Great Northern Bldg., Chicago. 


Mountains, forests, streams and plains afford 
a variety of sport. Game is abundant, scenery 
attractive and accommodations ample. 

Address B. L, Winchell, G. P, A., Frisco Line, 
St. Louis, Mo., for free copy of profusely illus- 
trated book entitled ‘‘Feathers and Fins on the 
Frisco.” The information given is reliable and 
up to date. 
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weight of game and 
when they are raised 
in the act of shooting. 
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HE Sportsmen of our Country 
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HUNTING and FISHING 
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SOUTHERN .RAILWAY 
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HAPPY HUNTING GROUNDS” either to 
J. C. BEAM, Jr., Northwestern Passenger Agt., 80 Adams St., Chicago; 
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2 is now generally considered 
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“Wild Fowl, ; the best Smokeless Powder 

“Falcon Ducking” that has ever been offered 

Are popular brands everywhere. to Sportsmen. 


Use Oriental Powder and insist on having your shells loaded 
with it; both black and Smokeless. 


ORIENTAL POWDER MILLS, Portland, Maine. 








With its large sides of brass wire 
gauze (which can be replaced when worn 
for 10c. a pair), has been so successful 
that we have placed 30,000 of them in use 


=~ 5 mts in all principal cities. Sold by dealers nerally. 
QUALITY UNSURPASSED. a A —_ - ion ee 
and all have proven satisfactory. Mr. E. 
D. Fulford, the winner of the Grand 


WELLS & NELLEGAR CO., Agents, Chicago. 
The dems has onble 
a see Handicap, March 98, says: ‘It 
is the best cleaner on earth. Every owner 
FOR SH9T~GUNSG> of a gun should have one.”’ It will save 
your barrels from ruin. Ask your friends 


aboutit. M «+ in gauges from 8 to 20. Fis all rods and costs $1.00. All dealers sellit. Manufactured by 


Isabella J. Tomlinson, 108 Beacon St., Syracuse, New York. 
In writing to advertisers, kindly mention “Sports A field.” 
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THE ENTERING SHIP. 


“We have lifted up Old Glory 
Where the green pandanus grows; 
We have flown it where the ccean 
Rocks ‘a labyrinth of floes.” 


—See poem. Page 170. 
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SEPTEMBER, 1898. 


BUFFALO DAYS. 


BY AN OLD HUNTER. 


'S big game is now 
| almost a thing of 
the past in this 
country, probably 
this short narrative 
of mine will be in- 
teresting for the 
Sports Afield 
Family. About 
the last of Decem- 
ber, 1879, I was 
approached by a 
Mr. Macy to take 
him and two others 
—a Mr. Giles, a cattheman of North Da- 
kotah, and a relative of Mr. Giles—on a 
buffalo hunt: I to receivea salary. The 
arrangements being made, we got ready 
for about a seven or eight weeks’ trip in 
the buffalo country. So, early one morn- 
ing, the weather being fine, with a light 
snow on the ground, we started with five 
saddle-horses, six yoke of cattle and two 
wagons. We left the Bellefourche River, 
heading northwest, and crossed Owl Creek 
over to and along Indian Creek to the 
Bad Lands. I had intended to follow a 
ridge through the Bad Lands and strike 
the Little Missouri River at about where 
Montana, Wyoming and Dakotah corn- 
ered ; but the snow in the Bad Lands got 
me lust. I had told the party I would 
reach the Little Missouri at about dark. 
But when dark came and no Little Mis- 
souri in sight, I began to think I was lost. 
But I kept pegging away, making ex- 
cuses, until finally we rolled out of the 





Bad Lands, across the bottoms and into 
the timber of the Little Missouri River. 
We turned out the stock and made a 
roaring fire; got supper and soon forgot 
our hard day’s drive. The next morning 
turned out very cold and stormy; so we 
decided to stay over a day and rest up. 
The next morning clearing up, we crossed 
the river and pushed north and west of 
the pine ridges, and about 2 p. m. got on 
top of the Chimney Buttes in Montana. 
The sight which presented itself to our 
view was one never to be forgotten: as 
far as you could see were buffalo, buffalo, 
buffalo. I was surprised to find buffalo 
so far south, but I found out afterwards 
that it was on account of the heavy storms 
farther north. In about an hour after we 
first came in sight of the buffalo we got 
down to Beaver Creek. The men were 
all excitement and wanted to put out after 
the game. But I told them we had to be 
a little careful as there might be Indians 
on the same business as ourselves, and 
we had to find a suitable camp first. 
After finding a spot suitable for a camp, 
I told them I would look after the stock, 
make camp, and have supper ready for 
them by the time they got back, and told 
them to skip out and have some fun. 
They returned by dark, having been suc- 


cessful in bagging a couple of buffalo, 


and as hungry as wolves. They could 


talk of nothing but buffalo and what they 


would do on the morrow. We remained 
in that camp for three days, killing sev- 


eral head of buffalo. The weather clear-. 
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ing up and the snow beginning to melt 
from the ground the game beat back 
northwards. We prepared to follow, but 
the weather again setting in bad, we could 
not leave our second camp for several 
days. Then we broke camp and pulled 
up Beaver Creek, but the travelling was 
so hard on the cattle that we again went 
into camp and remained there for two 
weeks. The buffalo having, meanwhile, 
drifted far to the north, we hunted deer 
and antelope. Our provisions getting 
low, and the snows so deep that we could 
do no good, Mr. Giles decided to go back 
with the horses. So, next morning, he 
and his relative started back home—tell- 
ing us to follow with the wagons as soon 
as the weather was so that we could 
travel. But when the weather broke 
(which it did in a few days) we—that is, 
Mr. Macy and I—decided to go on and 
finish out our loads. We went about 
thirty miles further north into the breaks 
of Little Powder River, and there found 
buffalo a-plenty again. After finding a 
good camp—where our cattle could get 
plenty of good grass and shelter—we put 
up a tepee and made things comfortable. 
We arranged that I should do the shoot- 
ing and Mr. Macy do the skinning. That 
being arranged, the next morning I put 
out and soon found a bunch of buffalo 
lying up on the divide—one on watch. 
To those who do not understand the hab- 
its of the buffalo, I will here explain that, 
amongst cows and calves, the cows always 
lead. The rest follow her (just like you 
see a gang of geese following their leader) 
—a cow leading always where there are 
cows, calves and young bulls. Old bulls 
are hooked out of the bunch and run by 
themselves, and are called by the hunters 
“scabs.” 

I worked around the hill, until I got 
within about 200 yards of the buffalo. 
They were above and west of me. I saw 
I could get no closer to them. I took off 
my hat; laid it down in front of me; 
dumped my cartridges into the hat; 
pulled myself on my knees; and blew the 
snow out of my gun barrel and from the 
hammer and trigger, as I had done a good 
deal of crawling to get at the game. (I 
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used for heavy game a Sharps .45 Creed- 
more and for light game a Winchester.) 
Just as I was about to fire, a bunch of 
about twenty black tail deer came up out 
of a gulch between the buffalo and me, 
and came quietly along the ridge towards 
me. I was humped up on the side of the 
hill on my knees. I thought that they 
never would get past me. When they 
got far enough past so that they would 
not run towards the buffalo, I opened on 
the sentinel, and at the crack of the gun 
I broke his back and he went past me, 
on down the gulch, making the snow fly. 
The others, not knowing where the shot 
came from, jumped up and came tearing 
down the ridge towards me. I pulled on 
the leader and shot her three or four 
times. I thought I never would kill her. 
When she fell I could almost touch her 
with my gun barrel. I began to think 
she was going to run me down before she 
fell. After the leader went down the rest 
of the bunch stood still, and I knocked 
down eight more, just as fast as I could 
load and fire. The ridge was narrow 
where they were, and they hooked up 
another leader and worked over the di- 
vide and so on down the gulch. I was 
so cold I did not follow, but struck for 
camp. After dinner Macy and I went 
and skinned them. We killed from eight 
to fifteen a day, until the weather drove 
the game out of there and they drifted 
south again. By the time we had all our 
hides gathered up the weather got very 
bad again and we were out of grub—liv- 
ing on meat and snowballs. Having run 
entirely out of tobacco, we smoked first 
our coffee and then our tea. 

We now had both wagons loaded with 
good hides and a number of choice young 
buffalo hams, and decided to make a 
break for home. There were 15 or 18 
inches of snow on the ground with a 
heavy crust on the top, which hurt the 
cattle in walking, but the next morning 
—putting the six yoke of cattle together 
and coupling the wagons together—we 
pulled out towards home—Mr. Macy in 
the lead wagon and urging on the wheel 
cattle, while I walked at the leaders’ heads. 
By dusk we had made a small creek, 
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called Beaver Creek, and camped for the 
night. Our camp was a dismal one on 
the ice with a bank of snow about thirty 
feet high as a wind-break. There was 
no feed of any kind for the cattle. Dur- 
ing the night it turned warm and the 
cattle drifted along down the creek, in 
the trail of the buffalo—in search of feed 
and water. When we awoke in the morn- 
ing we had no cattle; so I pushed out 
after our live stock. By noon I found 
them in a small park of trees with plenty 
of good grass; that is, I found eleven 
head of them. The other one I found in 
a beaver dam, where he had tried to get 
a drink and had broken through. I could 
not get him out; so I shot him, to put 
him out of his misery. I drove the rest 
back to the wagons. It was getting dark 
and snowing when I got in sight of camp, 
and I ran into a small bunch of buffalo 
coming south. The cattle broke back 
from them and tried to beat past me. 
When the buffalo saw us they stopped 
and looked at us, and I shot two of them. 
Then they ran away. I then drove my 
cattle down to the wagons. We yoked 
up and pulled right on back on the trail 
along the creek. I had had nothing to 
eat all day; but we had nothing in camp 
save buffalo meat and the snow on the 
ground. My partner had cooked some 
meat and I took a piece and ate it as I 
drove along. A little after we started 
the moon came out and helped us out. 
(We thought it better to hammer along 
than to stay where we were; for the cat- 
tle would surely have run away had we 
stayed in camp.) 

When we had reached the park where 
I had found the cattle in the morning we 
wentintocamp foracouple of days. While 
we were in this camp I had a sort of an 
adventure. It was the second morning 
after we went into camp. The morning 
was one of those dull, heavy grey fore- 
noons one sees in the winter in that 
country. We were sitting around the 
fire, feeling pretty blue (as men will feel 
when they have nothing to eat but meat), 
when my partner called my attention to 
an old buffalo bull in the brush on the 
other side of the creek. I told him I 
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would go over and see if there was any 
fight in Mr. Bull. I got the Winchester 
out of the wagon. I had not used it for 
some time; so it was rusty in its work- 
ings. I poured a little fat into it and 
held it over the fire, so that I could work 
the lever; then I filled the magazine. 
My partner wanted to know what I was 
going to do. I told him I was going to 
see if there was any fight in Mr. Buffalo. 
He said I was a fcol and would get hurt. 
I laughed at him; took my gun; and, 
crossing the creek, crawled among the 
brush until I got right in front of the 
bull. When I got on my feet he looked 
up at me. I was not more than ten steps 
from him and he seemed surprised to see 
me there. He turned as if to go; then 
stopped and took another look at me. 
Then I opened on him. At the third 
shot he gave a bellow, pitched forward 
and died. I looked around and saw Mr. 
Macy hurrying to me. He said he was 
afraid I’d get hurt; so he had come to 
help me. After a few days we broke 
camp again, and pulled on across to the 
Box Elder; down that creek to the Chim- 
ney Buttes, where we rested another day; 
then over to the Little Missouri, and so 
on across to the other side. The next 
day was the first day of March, 1880, and 
the ice in the river broke up. We laid 
over there a few days, so as to rest up be- 
fore pulling through the Bad Lands. 
While in this camp I took a walk up the 
river, and found the trail of some men 
who had gone up to drive ties down for 
the Northern Pacific Railroad when the 
spring rains came. I found where they 
had again camped further up, and, look- 
ing over their camp, I found a large loaf 
of bread. They had burned it in baking 
and thrown it away. I took it down to 
our camp and cut off the burned crust. 
We thought that bread the very best we 
had ever eaten, it being just seven weeks 
since we had had a bite of bread. It was 
first boiled buffalo; ther fried buffalo; 
and, for a change, boiled buffalo again! 

Mr. Macy suggested that I pull out 
after the men—to see if I could get a 
little flour from them. I did so and over- 
took them. I told them our condition 
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and offered to trade them some meat for 
a little flour. They gave mea big basket 
of flour and the cook slipped into the 
basket a can of baking powder. But they 
would not take any meat for the flour. 
When I got back to camp we had flap- 
jacks galore. The next morning we 
pulled out for home—going down through 
the Bad Lands to the head of Indian 
Creek; down that creek to Owl Creek; 


and across to the Bellefourche River and 
arrived home just as it was getting dark. 
The people had given us up for lost and 
were about to organize a search party. 
There were all kinds of stories out. Some 
one had heard that the Indians had wiped 
us out. This was the hardest trip I ever 
had, and, to cap it all, I got beat out of 
my salary for the trip. 


Indianapolis, Ind. M. E. RarFert. 


THE ENTERING SHIP. 


SEE FRONTISPIECE.) 


We have drifted where the spices 
Scent the ever sleepy seas; 

We have fought the snaky proas 
Of the swarthy Indonese ; 

Under single topsails roaring 
Through the wild antarctic sleet, 

We have seen the ghostly terrors 
Of the pirate’s pallid fleet. 


We have lifted up Old Glory 
Where the green pandanus grows; 
We have flown it where the ocean 
Rocks a labyrinth of floes; 
The albatross has watched us 
Creep across each parallel 
From the rocks of Patagonia 
To the Gulf Stream’s lazy swell. 


Oh, pilot! I am weary 
For the land we love the best: 
For the smell of pines and orchards 
With the soft winds of the West; 
For the sound of woman's singing 
And the blue-bird’s eager winging 
Over seas of yellow daisies, 
Where the storm fiends are at rest. 


* 


In with the canvas! 


hearties ! 


The bay is smooth and still; 
The mellow chimes of olden times 
Are ringing on the hill; 

The surges break beyond our wake; 
The day is sweeping west— 
Stand by the starboard anchor, lads! 
Hurrah for home and rest! 


Denver, Colorado, 


CHARLES F. ALLEN. 
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ON THE TRAIL OF THE FLAGMAN. 


By R. G. ANDERSON, United States Deputy Surveyor. 


With Photographs taken in the Field by the Author. 





HILE not altogether a “sport,” and fre- 

; quently quite the reverse, a descrip- 
| tion of some of the experiences of a party 
“afield”? on a survey of the United States 
public lands might be of some interest to those 
who are fond of getting off of the main travelled 
road and enjoying the seclusion of quiet wilds 
in unsettled and unfrequented sections of 
country. 

Such a party usually comprises nine men, 
six draft-horses, and usually a few saddle- 
horses for the use of the moundmen—so called 
because their occupation is that of building 
section and other corners, one adjunct of which 
is usually a mound of some description. 
These corners are a half-mile apart, and a 
moundman in doing his day’s work must travel 
over many miles ; hence the utility of the horse. 
The other six horses (or “bronks”’ as their 
owner calls them, regardless of breed) are 
usually the property of one of the members of the party who contracts to furnish 
the motive power for the wagons of the expedition. Of these horses two are known 
as the “line team,’’ because they are used for accompanying with a light wagon the 
“line party,” while at work running the line of survey. The accompanying picture 
of the line- party was taken at the 327:h mile post on the boundary line between 
North and South Dakotah, which also appears in the picture. Line horses are 
always selected with regard to their adaptability to their especial work. They 
must be fast walkers, steady, and without disposition to jump in pulling over 
bad drain 
crossings, 
and as 
nearly tire- 
less as pos- 
sible. The 
line team- 
ster’s duty 
is to follow 
the line as 
nearly as 
the topog- 
raphy of 
the coun- 
try will ad- 
mit, and, in 
addition to 
hauling 














Flory: A Line Horse. 








“The Bronks.” 
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to the flags, they will some- 
times stop at bright red 
flowers which are more than 
usually conspicuous. 

The line party, so called 
to distinguish them from the 
moundmen—the latter 
building the corners of the 
line, while the former only 
ascertain the position of the 
corner points—comprises, 
besides the teamster, the 
flagman, two chainmen, and 
the compassman. These are 
‘strung out”’ along the line 





A Moundman and His Horse. 


along the dinner and a water supply, to 
place the material for the ‘ corners,” 
which consists of a stone or a stake of 
regulation dimensions, at the points which 
have been marked by the “chainmen”’ 
by means of a small red flag. Old line 
horses learn so well what is required of 
them, after long experience, that they 
have frequently, of their own accord, 
stopped at these flags when by reason 
of the long grass they had escaped the 
observation of the teamster. It has also 
been said, with how much truth I do not 
know, that, because of the resemblance 





over a distance usually of 
about three-fourth’s of a 
mile; the flagman being the 
pioneer of the party and always far in 
advance ; the compassman usually bring- 
ing up the rear; and the remainder of 
the party somewhere in the intervening 
distance. Communication between all 
members of the party is easily effected by 
a simple and limited code of signals. 
The work goes forward smoothly and 
rapidly in good country, and about noon 
a signal from the compassman stops the 
flagman, who waits for the rest of the 
party to come up; whereupon the horses 
are unhitched, the ‘‘ grub box,” ten gallon 
water keg and felt-covered canteens for 
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cooling the water are unloaded, the in- 
strument placed in a position safe from 
injury by the horses and their picket lines, 
and, in hot weather, a canvas shade is 
stretched from the wagon wheels, afford- 
ing abundant shelter for all the party, 
and, after a hearty meal, and much drink- 
ing of water and cooling off, with a good 
breeze blowing under the shade, each 
man stretches himself (somewhat ginger- 
ly, because of the small invisible cactus 
which is everywhere) upon the grass and 
a good rest of about an hour and a half 
in the long summer days is indulged in 
before proceeding with the  afternoon’s 


are driving the four-horse team, getting 
water and fuel, assisting in attending to 
the horses, making stakes and posts for 
corner material, hauling stones into camp 
for the same purpose, and various other 
duties. He is sent with his large camp 
wagon and four horses on long and lone- 
some trips to the nearest settlements for 
supplies and mail for the party about 
once a month. He is the hero of the 
hour when he returns with so much in- 
teresting news to tell about what is going 
on in the civilized world and with his 
budget of old newspapers and anxiously 
expected letters. 











The Home Camp. 


work; the larger portion of the day’s 
work having been accomplished in the 
forenoon. 

Usually all members of the party, 
moundmen included, have finished their 
work and reached the regular or home 
camp by 4 o'clock in the afternoon in 
summer; but if the work extends into 
November and later, all hands are kept 
busy to accomplish the requisite amount 
of work between daylight and dark, with 
no time to waste at noon. The home 
camp is always occupied and looked after 
by the cook, assisted a good share of the 
time by the ‘“‘camp man,” whose duties 


Camp usually remains in one place 
about a week, when it is moved about 
six miles to a new locality. The work 
of moving camp is done by the two camp 
men, while the rest of the party is at 
work on the survey. Sometimes it be- 
comes necessary in broken and difficult 
localities to establish two camps—for the 
better convenience of working the diffi- 
cult country. These small branch camps, 
often made for only a single night, per- 
haps in some hardly accessible locality 
to which water has to be hauled, are al- 
ways enjoyed by the party as being a sort 
of a novelty—the regular camp being 
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Bull Creek, near Cave Hills, South Dakota. 


commonplace, and merely regarded as 
‘*home,”’ while the make-shift, temporary 
camp only is really regarded as true 
‘camping out,” because, from lack of 
transportation facilities, many of the con- 
veniences and comforts of the home 
camp must be dispensed with, and the 
party is exhilarated by the feeling that it 
is doing something out of the common. 
There is no cook nor cook stove, nor 
camp man, nor tents; and bedding is re 
stricted to the smallest limits. No one 
in particular is the cook, but all assist in 
preparing such articles as can be readily 
cooked over an open fire with frying pans 
only—the more difficult operation of 
bread making having been performed for 
the expedition at the home camp. After 
the fierce heat of the day, the night will 
probably be cool and bracing; and, the 
hard day’s work satisfactorily done, the 
supper eaten, dishes washed and all 
preparations made for an early breakfast, 
it is pleasant to sit by the light of an open 
fire in the cool, clear, bright moonlight 
—huddled together perhaps on some 
pretty little grassy flat in the midst of the 
frowning cliffs and fantastically carved 
buttes and spires of the Bad Lands—and 
enjoy the silence, and the peace, and the 
quiet, and the sensation of being alone 
with Nature, and of remoteness from the 


rest of mankind;—far enough now off 
the “travelled road” of restless hu- 
manity that the spell may not be broken 
by the sound of a distant human voice, 
the rattle of a wagon, the stroke of an 
axe, or the bark of a dog, to jar the 
still evening air, and interrupt our 
flights of fancy and bring us back, 
with a jerk, to a realization of the ex- 
istence of the hum-drum and the com- 
monplace. Our work for the morrow 
will probably be some long lines which 
will bring us, at the close of the day, 
within striking distance: four home camp. 
We must be up early and at it, or we 
won't make it. So, with a feeling of 
satisfaction which only those who have 
made such a one-night camp can under- 
stand, we spread down our beds on the 
thick, matted buffalo grass, each having 
selected a place to suit his fancy, and by 
the light of the full moon (for the fire has 
now burned low) crawl in, and lie on our 
backs and look straight up at the stars, 
and try to guess which one is exactly 
vertically above us, until slumber, deep 
and dreamless, steals unawares upon us, 
broken perhaps for the moment by the 
sudden barking of a solitary coyote, 
startled by the unusual spectacle of these 
human intruders upon his domain. And 
thus we rest until the eastern sky turns 
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grey; the stars fade, the 
moon has disappeared; 
while the horses have come 
up to the wagon and, pull- 
ing things noisily about, 
awaken us to the fact that 
the pleasures of our one- 
night camp are over. 
Along in the fall, or per- 
haps in the snows and bliz- 
zards of November—when 
tents must be banked up 
and Sibley stoves kept red- 
hot—the work begins to 
near its close, and the usual 
elation in anticipation of the 
‘“‘end of the job” begins to 
manifest itself, and every 
one begins to do things for 
the last time. The mound- 
men have built their last corner; the flag- 
man, his last guide mound; the line team- 
ster has marked his last stake; and the 
line party has run its last mile and 
‘*closed”’ for the last time. The cook 
has baked his last loaf of bread, for ‘“‘on 
the road”’ biscuits are all the go; the 
horses have eaten the last of the oats and 
must do without until we strike some 
settlement en route. The men have been 
“sworn out” as they were “sworn in”’ 











Cook’s Wagon after a Trip through the Gumbo, 


at the beginning of the work; worn-out 
clothing, shoes, utensils and camp equip- 
age are thrown away; the “last camp”’ 
has been photographed and the camera 
boxed up and packed away. Everything 
is excitement. Even the horses under- 
stand that our work is done; and with 
the line wagon in advance, the camp 
wagon following (for the horses would 
refuse to travel in reversed order), with 
light loads and light hearts we strike 

“’cross country’’ for the 








Watering the Team. 





nearest road ‘‘going our 
way” and “hit the trail’’ 
for home—stopping after 
awhile on some high ground 
to turn and take, not with- 
out some feeling of sadness, 
our last look at the now 
distantand mirage distorted 
white breaks of the Bad 
Lands, and to bid a last 
farewell to the Land of the 
Cowboy and the Cactus, the 
Indian and the Rattlesnake. 

After a monotonous trip 
of perhaps 150 miles we 
draw near our journey’s 
end, and gradually the party 
becomes depleted and scat- 
tered, as, one by one, they 
drop off and strike out for 
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their several homes. Even the cook 
leaves us after a while, and only the two 
teamsters can be relied upon to stay with 
the “outfit” until it is brought safely 
into. port. 

Although the work is hard, and at- 
tended with many trials and discomforts 
(especially to the “‘tenderfoot”’ as a new 
man is called), it is usually the case that 
any man who has succeeded in “staying 
with it’ for one season wants to ‘do it 
again.” There is some kind of fascination 
about the life, aside from the consideration 
of pecuniary gain. Every man is con- 
scious of the fact that he is wsefu/. There 
are no dead heads. Tenderfeet are soon 
converted into old timers, and with the 
consciousness that they know a thing or 
two about their work comes a feeling of 
satisfaction in the performance of it. The 
pleasure and novelty of their return to 
civilization, after their long summer's out- 
ing, wears off faster than the tan from 
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their complexions. The fascination of 
city or home life soon loses its charm, 
and they begin to look longingly forward 
to the time when they will again “hit the 
prairie; when the peaks of the Black 
Hills will be no longer discernible above 
the horizon; when they will be “strung 
out” on the “line,”’ with their eyes fixed 
ahead in the direction of the distant and 
ever-receding ignis fatuus of a flagman, 
whom they are ever pursuing but never 
overtake, and whose long trail—now over 
the grassy, rolling prairies of the high 
plateaus, or in the toilsome cedar breaks of 
the sandy Cheyenne; now down through 
gentle, pleasant valleys, with winding 
stream and fringe of shady cottonwoods, 
or up over ruggéd and forbidding mount- 
ain crag—some of us have followed for 
nearly twenty years, and for thousand 
after thousand of miles. 


Deadwood, South Dakota. 


New Haven, Conn. 


MY SHIP. 


To my fond heart the seasons are ever one and the same; 
And whether the day be stormy, 
Whether ’tis sunshine or rain, 
I murmur not, for far o’er the ocean 
Sails a treasure vessel to me, 
Cleaving the dark, blue waters with a rippling motion free. 


Nearer and nearer it cometh, day by day to the shore: 
I see the ripples more clearly 
On the azure waves before. 
On and on speeds my vessel ; 
The happy hour draweth near, 
When the treasure, mine completely, I’ve nothing more to fear. 


But what if my ship is stranded, and never comes to me ? 
What if I ne’er gain the treasure 
That I have waited for patiently ? 
Well, even then, I'll not murmur, 
For it has made me happy each day; 
It has soothed my aching spirit, 
It has given me faith to pray, 
It has dulled my ear to the world, 
With its jealous strife and din; 
An untold blessing it’s been to me, this watching my ship's coming. 


Jane MarLIN. 
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WHERE ILLINOIS IS PICTURESQUE. 


By JOHN LIVINGSTON WRIGHT. 





REAT, undulating expanses of waving 
corn, vast pastures dotted with cattle, 
or miles of barbed wire fence. These are 
the pictures that come to the imagination 
of the average outsider when the word 
ILLINOIS is called to the attention. Yet, to 
those who know and love this proud State, 
aside from its magnificent achievements in 
agriculture and the roaring activity of its 
smoky Chicago, there is reserved a romantic 
spot hidden away among the billowy prairies 
that is as alluring in historic picturesque- 
ness as many celebrated to the world in song 
and story. 

The region in question is that centering 
about Starved Rock and Deer Park, in 
La Salle County. Here occurred some of 
the most important events in connection 
with the early French discoveries and ex- 
plorations in the Middle West. Had the 
plans of La Salle endured, at Starved Rock 
would have been the principal point of de- 
fence for the new French Empire he hoped 
to establish on the Western continent. At 
this rock, the once powerful tribe of Indians 
who roamed what are now the States of 

MARQUETTE’S CROSS. Illinois, Wisconsin and Iowa, was annihilated. 

Within this vicinity are to be found some 

remarkable examples of the earthworks and forts of a pre-historic race, which would 

richly repay the scientific investigator. Within a radius of twelve miles of Starved 

Rock are two forts hewn out of the solid rock by supposed mound builders, as well 
as over six hundred of their mounds ! 

Crowds of cyclers, during the summer months, make a pilgrimage to this 
locality. Families, intimate with its delights, are accustomed to regularly spend 
weeks here. In the autumn, come hunting parties—prepared to mingle sight- 
seeing with that honored Illinois sport, shooting prairie chickens. No visitors, 
however, approach, in their reverence for the place, the old farmers—those who 
pioneered into the State when it abounded chiefly in sedge-grass and rattlesnakes. 
These tillers of the soil contentedly light their pipes; wander among the cajions 
and cascades; placidly survey, from the top of the tall cliff, the gorgeous scenes 
of rural wealth; and do not take over-kindly to the presence of the airy, gaily- 
bedecked urban dweller. 

Starved Rock is situated about one hundred miles south-west of Chicago, on 
the south bank of the [Illinois River, near the village of Utica. It is a monument 
to the peculiar. buffeting of the pre-historic flood that, two miles in width, once 
poured through what is now the Illinois Valley. Indeed, the soft sandstone all 
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through this region is cut into fantastic 
gorges and cafions—forming a surprising 
contrast to the rockless, treeless prairie 
that stretches for miles around. The 
rock proper, on its north or river front, 
rises 157 feet above the water. It is 
totally separated from the bluffs to the 
rear by a circling gorge, and its top can 
only be gained by clambering up a series 
of natural steps or ledges at the south- 
east side. With its summit level as a 
floor and of perhaps half an acre in ex- 
tent, this rock constitutes a geological 
freak and, in the days of the savages, was 
an invulnerable natural fortress. A few 
men barring this stairway could repel 
thousands; while the low, flat area below 
could be scanned for over thirty miles. 
All this. was realized by the good Father 
Marquette who, with Louis Joliet, came 
up the Illinois in September, 1673; but 
it remained for the redoubtable La Salle 
to make actual, warlike use of the great 
cliff—though it was not until 1682, after 
several ineffectual attempts, that he suc- 
ceeded in building Fort St. Louis. He 
had previously visited the ‘‘Great Town” 
of the Illinois Indians—the tribe that 
once held sway over the present State— 
and gained their friendship. This town 
was located only a mile west of the rock 
and was the central rallying place, some- 
times containing 15,000 beings. It was 
in December that the soldiers dragged 
logs to the top of the rugged cliff and 
constructed stockades and huts. For 
months, La Salle and Tonti were here, 
regarded by the 20,000 Illini and kindred 
tribes, gathered in the valley below, as 
protectors from the onslaughts of the 
dreaded Iroquois. Circumstances indi- 
cate that La Salle intended to make Fort 
St. Louis the principal in a chain of forts 
extending from the Lakes to the Gulf, 
which should hold secure the French in- 
terests in North America. Troubles at 
home, however, rudely terminated his 
plans and he was compelled to depart 
for France. His next American expe- 
dition led him to his assassination in 
Texas. The forces at Fort St. Louis 


gradually disappeared, and, by 1700, all 
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that remained were a few stakes of the 
stockade. 

About 1770, occurred the melancholy 
event that gave the present name “ Star- 
ved Rock.” Ata council of war, Pon- 
tiac, an Ottawa, but of powerful command 
among the Pottawattomies, was stabbed 
to death, it is alleged, by an Illinois brave. 
The Pottawattomies set out, determined 
to destroy the Illinois tribe. The latter 
fled to the summit of the great cliff on 
the river. The Pottawattomies simply 
encamped on the plains and proceeded 
to starve the helpless band above. A 
remnant which tried to escape was ruth- 
lessly butchered. It is estimated that 
several hundred Illini thus perished. 
Near starved Rock is ‘‘ Lover’s Leap”’ 
a cliff deriving its appellation, as might 
be supposed, from an Indian legend. 
Four miles up the Illinois or eastward 
is ‘‘ Buffalo Rock’’—a broad tableland 
of sandstone a half-mile in width and a 
mile in length. It takes its name from 
the fact that the Indians used to drive 
buffalo up the east side on to the rock 
—the ascent being gradual; and then 
by the beating of tom-toms and ac- 
companying yells, force the herd along 
to the western end, where the decent is 
precipitous, off to the rocks in the river, 
far below. During the time when the 
war between the Pottawattomies and the 
Illini was in progress, the former held a 
war carnival*here. In August, 1895, 
the First Brigade, Illinois National 
Guard, held its encampment upon the 
top of this rock and for a week the hills 
and bluffs echoed to the sound of mimic, 
modern battle. 

On the bluff back of Starved Rock 
can be seen the traces of an out-post 
which was undoubtedly constructed at 
the time of the building of Fort St. Louis. 
The region surrounding Starved Rock is 
rich in traces of the mound builders. 
Within a radius of twelve miles, there are 
several hundred mounds. Also, on 
Indian Creek, which empties into the 
Illinois a few miles east of the Rock, 
are to be seen the traces of a pre-his- 
toric fort. Six miles south-west is Deer 
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STARVED ROCK. 





Near Utica, 





Illinois. 





Park Glen which abounds in some re- 
markable caves, cafions and waterfalls. 
The main glen is 200 feet in width and 
the walls are 70 feet high. Several rare 
species of ferns and flowers are to be 
found in the vicinity. There are cas- 
cades, pools and springs here that would 
not compare unfavorably with sections 
of the famed White Mountain region of 
New Hampshire. Some of the more at- 
tractive are ‘Stygian Pool,” “ Bridal 
Veil Falls,” ‘Terrace Cascade’ and 
‘Bailey's Falls,’’ near Tonica, Ills. 
Some years ago a pretty hotel and nu- 
merous cottages were erected near the 
base of Starved Rock. Ramblers about 


HE fascination of the chase, indulged 

in for years, became so inwrought 

in the English mind that it formed the 
principal recreation of the people, shared 
in alike by nobles, priests and peasants, 
evoking a world of romance and legend 
in Robin Hood tales, and a sturdy, semi- 


this region are frequently digging up 
arrow-heads, knives and other relics of 
the Past’s turbulent days. A copper 
camp kettle. supposed to have been used 
at Fort St. Louis, was unearthed close at 
the foot of Starved Rock a few years 
since. A peculiar bronze cross, thought 
to have belonged to Father Marquette, 
has also been found. It is known that 
Marquette celebrated mass here at the 
time of his visit, in 1673. These and 
many other interesting mementoes are 
now in the possession of Col. D. F, Hitt 
of Ottawa, Illinois. 
Boston, Mass. 


warlike pride. The exercise formed a 
school of stalwart out-of-door men, whose 
descendants of like taste have invaded 
the remotest isles of the sea, and girdled 
the earth with the colonies of England. 
—Hunting in Many Lands. 
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DR. A. J. WOODCOCK AND MOCCASIN BILL. 


To the many thousands of our readers who have enjoyed his descriptions of Western life this photograph 
is cordially dedicated. It was in company with this trusty companion that Doctor Woodcock, in the spring of 1896, 
made his great ride from the mountains to his ‘‘home ranch” at Byron, Illinois—a distance of 1,437 miles. A 
physician of abilty, kindly, and possessing a rare sympathy for all sorts and conditions of men, his writings 
bear the stamp of a painstaking truthfulness that convinces the most hasty of readers, In a characteristic letter 
to me he expresses doubts of the public’s taking much interest in the doings “of a cross-roads country doctor 
with sporting proclivities.” This photo, I may add, was taken at Byron’s last Fourth of July celebration, when 
our friend was Marshall of the Day. A long life and pleasant roads to both yourself and Billy, doctor! is the 
sincere wish of Sports Afield.—C. K. 























FAR WESTERN ECHOES. 


By DR. A. J. WOODCOCK. 


A Mountain Rover Whom I Met. 


FIRST met Dudley Nathan Hale at 

the bunk house on the Luman 
Ranch at the mouth of the Paint Rock 
Cajion in the basin of the Big Horn. 
He is descended from the old revolu- 
tionary stock. Tall, wiry, supple, light 
complected, with a rifle eye of cerulean 
blue, and modest withal, to meet him 
was a pleasure, to know him a delight. 
I found him to be a stark hunter, the 
master of his craft, to whom the Big 
Horns are as an open book, and a cun- 
ning taxidermist of more than ordinary 
skill. To thus find such a taxidermist 
and companion in the heart of the Big 
Horn Mountains was a piece of great 
good luck to the writer. Many were 
the happy hours that I passed in his 
cabin home in the cafion of Luman's 
Creek—a branch of the Paint Rock. 
One day I was lying at my ease on a 
mountain-lion skin in front of the great 
rough fire-place (the work of his hands), 
in which the forked flames were leaping, 
and watching him at work upon the heads 
of deer, elk, mountain sheep, antelope 
and smaller game. He had just put 
the finishing touches on the head of a 
Big Horn ram, and as he had prom- 
ised to tell me something about his past 
life when the head was mounted, I did 
not fail to remind him of the fact, when 
he addressed me as follows: 

“T do not know what there can be in 
the life of a mountain rover like me that 
could interest people back East. I have 
never done anything out of the common, 
only just always did my duty and tried 
to do it well. I was born in Vernon 
County, Wisconsin, in 1861. When 
eleven years old my people moved to 
Burton, Harney County, Kansas. I left 


there in 1879 and went south on a buf- 
falo hunt to the Staked Plains of Texas. 
The party I was with wintered on the 
extreme head of Red River, where we 
hunted and trapped all winter. In the 
spring of 1880 our outfit went to Las 
Vegas with the winter catch of peltries 
and seven thousand pounds of jerked 
buffalo meat, which we sold out to the 
Mexicans very advantageously. Leav- 
ing this northern New Mexican town we 
went to Dodge City, Kansas, and outfit- 
ted for North Park, Colorado. The party 
to which I belonged hunted one season 
in the North Park; went to Denver and 
sold their meat and furs; and then out- 
fitted for the northern buffalo range on 
the Yellowstone River. Our party as 
now made up consisted of four men, 
one six-mule team and plenty of saddle 
and pack horses. Each man was armed 
with a Sharp’s long-range rifle. We 
went from Denver to Cheyenne, leaving 
the latter place January 1, 1880, and 
went directly north to the dry fork of the 
Powder River and wintered near Pump- 
kin Butte. As the country at that time 
was fairly alive with wolves, deer, elk, 
buffalo and antelope, we put in a very 
good winter. 

“ Pumpkin Butte is a marked feature of 
the landscape in that part of the country, 
and in reality consists of four buttes which 
rise from a common base. One beauti- 
ful fall day I ascended to the summit of 
one of these buttes, riding up the side of 
one of them to the escarpments of grey- 
ish sand rock, forty or fifty feet below its 
summit, and, skirting the wall rock, in 
the crevices of which dwarf pine and 
scraggy cedar (juniper) grew. I finally 
came to a break in the escarpments and, 
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riding up it on to the flat top of the 


butte, turned my horse loose that he 
might crop the short brown nutritious 
buffalo grass which everywhere covered 
the top of the butte. The four peaks of 
this butte (for such they may be properly 
called) are much alike in their general 
characteristics, differing from each other 
only in size and configuration. Joined 
at their bases, as before mentioned, they 
cap a ridge which divides the waters of 
the Belle Fourche (the north fork of the 
Cheyenne) and south fork of the same 
river and both of these streams from the 
Powder River. 

“From where I stood I could have 
tossed a cartridge into a draw which led 
to the south fork of the Cheyenne River, 
or, into one which led to the Powder 
River system of water courses. On the 
west side of the butte, at the foot of the 
wall rock and the detritus which ever 
rests against such a formation, was an 
extensive, gentle slope through which 
small draws led up to the foot of the 
escarpments. These draws coalescing 
one with the other form creeks which 
are tributary to the Powder River. The 
fall of the land away form the butte to 
the eastward is much less precipitous 
than that just mentioned and the draws 
that lead away from the butte in that di- 
rection are soon lost to view in the vast 
illimitable plain which stretches away to 
the Black Hills and beyond. 

“I swept the country about me with 
my telescope. Magnificent, indeed, was 
the view I enjoyed from the top of 
Pumpkin Butte. Far to the west, from 
where the Powder River headed among 
them, to where the Clear Fork of that 
stream is born of their melting snows, 
the mighty snow-capped Big Horn 
Range trended to the northward, ever 
becoming higher, until its greatest eleva- 
tion is attained in that eternally snow- 
clad, granitic upheaval, Cloud’s Peak, 
which is something less than fourteen 
thousand feet above old ocean’s bosom. 
This mighty mountain mass shoots 
heavenward from a group of lesser snow- 
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covered peaks and needless. Far to the 
southward I could see where the great 
valley of the Platte River stretched away 
in the melting distance to the eastward, 
and beyond it was that range of moun- 
tains out of which Laramie Peak towers 
so boldly, so proudly blue. Just discerni- 
ble to the southwest was Minett’s Peak 
in the Rattlesnake Range. To the east- 
ward a dim cloud-like ridge of blue 
marked Inyan Kara, the most westerly 
of the outlying peaks of the Black Hills. 
I judged the top of the butte to be about 
one thousand feet higher than our camp 
on the dry fork of the Powder River be- 
low it. An Indian whom I met a few 
days afterwards said that his people 
called the butte ‘‘Wa-ga—mu Pa—ha’— 
whatever that means. 

“In the spring we returned to Denver 
by the way of Cheyenne and disposed of 
our meat and hides. The following sum- 
mer I passed in South Park, Colorado. 
In the fall I made up a new party and 
again pulled out for the Yellowstone, 
arriving there early in November, 1881. 
We found the buffalo there in countless 
thousands. We remained here two win- 
ters—disposing of the products of the 
chase at the different little towns that had 
sprung up along the Northern Pacific 
Railroad. One bright morning in 1883, 
while hunting for the buffalo herds, we 
suddenly realized that the American 
bison or buffalo was extinct. 

“The following winter (1883 and ’84) 
was passed by me in the practice of my 
profession, taxidermy, at Terry, Montana. 
I served as deputy sheriff for several 
years inthat town. I here met and mar- 
ried my wife, Miss Sadie Scott. Upon 
the expiration of my term of service as 
deputy sheriff I returned to the Goose 
Creek Valley, in Wyoming, which place, 
by reason of its great natural beauty, 
had made a strong impression upon me 


in my buffalo hunting days.* Ah, doctor, 


those were happy days. I remained 
here during the winter of 1887 and ’88 
rustling (doing any kind of work that 
offered). In the spring of 1889 I moved 


* See illustration of this beautiful valley on front cover. 
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Home of Our Taxidermist in the wild and lovely Canyon ot Luman’s Creek. 


Amateur Photo by Dr. A. J. Woopcock, Byron, Illinois. 


to the top summit of the Big Horn 
Range between Buffalo and the Big 
Horn Basin. I passed the ensuing sum- 
mer in hunting and prospecting. My 
little girl Tot was born on the Big Horn 
Crests and Nettie at Terry, Montana. 
The following winter I remained on the 


’ mountains working for a cowman by the 


name of Duncan. In the spring I moved 
down into the Basin of the Big Horn 
and settled on Luman’s Creek. It was 
then a wilderness of sage, wild cherry, 
rose bushes and cottonwood trees. At 
that time this creek was the natural win- 
ter home of the elk, deer and antelope. 
The severe weather drove them lower 
down on the mountain and they browsed 
on the mountain mahogany which grows 
luxuriantly on the sides of that labyrinth 
of cafions of which the cafion of Luman’s 
Creek is the outlet to the Paint Rock. 
As the deer move lower down—driven 
by the deep snow—the mountain lions 
follow them, for’ venison is the chief de- 


pendence of the lions of the Big Horns 
for food. 

“One morning in 1893 1 went up the 
creek for a deer. Within half a mile of 
the house, while working along one of 
the V’s formed by a side cajfion running 
into the main cafon,I discovered an 
animal some distance away and across 
the cafion. Letting my rifle telescope 
down upon it, I saw that it was a young 
mountain lion feeding upon the carcass 
of a deer. I worked carefully along 
under cover of the cedars, until I got 
within 150 yards of the animal. I took 
my time and with the rifle telescope 
searched that immediate vicinity most 
carefullly for signs of the old lioness 
which I knew could not be far away, but 
could not discover a trace of her. Long 
I stood there watching the young lion. 
It finally got uneasy—winded me prob- 
ably. I determined to chance a shot at 
him and take the risk of the old one’s 
jumping unexpectedly out and taking a 
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hand in. At the crack of the rifle the 
young lion sank without a groan, shot 
just back of the point of theelbow. The 
old lioness had been lying under the 
cover of a ledge of rock and skulked 
among the cedars without my getting 
sight of her. I then crossed the cajion 
and discovered her trail where she had 
left the carcass and gone to the ledge 
and then skulked. Taking the trail I 
followed it a short distance. My shep- 
herd dog took her trail and bounded 
across to the cafion of Luman’s Creek. 
He soon came back a sadder and a wiser 
dog. I then knew that she could not be 
far off, also that she would not abandon 
her kitten. After trailing her to the side 
of the main cafion I saw that she had 
taken down through the cliffs. I con- 
cluded that she would continue on down 
the main cafion until she came to the 
side cafion in which the dead cub was 
and turn up that; so instead of trailing 
I cut back to head her off, reaching the 
side cafion before she passed. I then 
turned along that and on turning a point 
of rock we unexpectedly met, she some 
thirty feet above and directly over me. 
We saw each other about the same in- 
stant of time. She crouched low on the 
rock in the attitude of springing, curled 
her lips and growled spitefully, angrily 
lashing her sides with her tail. Quickly 
raising my rifle I covered the neck of 
the enraged animal and made a lucky 
shap shot, breaking her neck, when she 
reeled from the cliff, bouncing from rock 
to rock to the floor of the cajion, four 
hundred feet below. She measured 
eight and one half feet from tip of nose 
to tip of tail.” 





BLACK JACK. 


Old Ed (Eaton) had moped about the 
“ Palace” —our log cabin on the banks of 
the rushing Ten Sleep, in the lovely Ten 
Sleep Valley, in the basin of the Big Horn 
—the livelong February morning (1896). 
His being one of those bright tempera- 
ments whose lively, cheerful disposition 
inspires hope in others and imbues them 


with his own cheerfulness, I could but 
wonder what was the matter with my 
bunkie. At last he pulled a hard-tack 
box up in front of our little cook stove 
and, picking up the poker, vigorously 
punched the sulphury lignite coal with 
which it was generously crammed and 
finally said: 

“While I was on the buffalo range in 
Montana I became acquainted with a 
man by the name of Black Jack. I never 
did learn any other name for him, and 
in my acquaintance of six months with 
him did not ask him his proper name. 
A great many men in the West are 
known for years by some nickname and 
if their right name was spoken their 
comrades would not know who was 
meant. Jack was a slow, easy-going sort 
of fellow who had been well educated 
and was on the range more for the sport 
that it afforded him than for profit. I 
used to like to have him come to camp 
and talk to me when I was not busy, as 
his talk was always interesting. He 
used to go out with me sometimes on 
the hunt and was always cautioning 
me about taking chances on crippled 
bull buffaloes, as there was lots of them 
laying around in the coulées, and was, 
in all,a very cautious man about expos- 
ing himself to danger. Finally, one 
morning about the middle of September, 
he came up to camp to bid us all Good- 
bye—saying that he was going to pull 
down on the Missouri River, to hunt 
bear as he had heard from some hunters 
that an old friend of his by the name of 
Jim Crosby was down there. Crosby 
was Jack’s ideal buffalo hunter. He 
was a good hunter and a good man. 
They were great friends and Crosby 
thought all the world of Jack. About 
three days after he pulled into camp with 
Crosby, Jack concluded one morning to 
take a bear hunt in the willows of the 
river bottom. Jim was busy about camp 
that morning, so he did not accompany 
him. Jack hunted around in the willows 
until noon, when he returned to camp and 
reported that he had seen some fresh bear 
sign, but, being tired and hungry, did 
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not care to follow it. So after dinner 
Crosby got his gun and, as Jack did not 
care to go with him, said that he 
would go down into the willows and try 
and jump the bear. Crosby got on the 
trail and had trailed around in the willows 
about an hour and a half when he came 
on to some very fresh sign and knew that 
the bear must be somewhere pretty close to 
him. Jim commenced to move very slow 
and cautious, with his gun all ready to 
fire on the instant, should he catch sight 
of the bear. He had moved along about 
fifty yards from where he first saw the 
fresh sign when he saw something black 
move in the willows ahead of him. Jim, 
supposing it to be the bear, raised his gun 
and fired. The crack of his rifle had not 
died away before he heard Jack’s voice 
calling to him for God's sake not to shoot 
again, and that he was shot. Jim dropped 
his gun and ran to where Jack was, ask- 
ing him where he was shot, and burst 
into tears and cried like his heart would 
break. Jack was lying on his side with 
a bullet hole through his right groin. 
Jim’s bullet had cut the end off of one 
of Jack’s cartridges in his belt, going into 
his groin and on out through. After Jim 
had left camp Jack changed his mind 
about going after the bear and had gotten 
in ahead of Jim and was crossing the trail 
ahead of him when Jim saw his black 
pants and fired at him—mistaking him 
for the bear. Jack died before the boys 
could get him to Poplar River and Jim 
came very near going crazy over his sad 
mishap.” 





A NIGHT STAMPEDE. 


The winter of 1895 and ’96 was passed 
by the writer in his winter canton- 
ment on the banks of the Ten Sleep in 
the basin of the Big Horn. My bunkie 
for the winter and later my hunting com- 
panion, Edward Eaton (Blackmer), was 
a man who has regularly ridden the range 
between the Staked Plains of Texas and 
the Muskegs of Manitoba for the last 
twenty-two years. One evening in the lat- 
ter part of the winter we were working on 


our pack outfit, preparatory to a March 
hunt after bear in the bad lands of the 
basin, when Edward told me the follow- 
ing story: 

“In the summer of 1877 I was working 
for a cow outfit on the Cimarron River in 
New Mexico. We were putting up a 
steer herd to drive north to the railroad. 
We had been on the round-up about two 
weeks and had gathered about 800 steers. 
The Boss had given us orders to shoe all 
of our foot-sore horses and get ready to 
start on the trail. The weather had been 
hot and dry and the cattle were all Texas 
steers from three to seven years old and 
were what we called a pretty rolicky herd, 
but the weather being fine we had had 
no trouble with them so far. The Boss 
was an old trail hand and, as one of the 
cowboys remarked one day, could tell 
what a cow was thinking about. 

“The night before we were to start on 
the trail looked pretty scaly for us, as the 
sky had become overcast and there was 
not a breath of air stirring—the evening 
being very warm and sultry with an oc- 
casional flash of lightning in the distance. 

“The Boss went to the first guard 
which consisted of the Kansas Kid, Jim 
Starks and myself and said: ‘Now, you 
boys want to ’tend to your knitting to- 
night. Them steers are awful uneasy and 
if we ain’t careful we are going to have 
trouble before morning. You, Kid, if 
they start to run, stay with and keep up 
the drags, and, Edward, you and Starks 
stay with the lead. Don’t crowd too 
close to the herd, make plenty of music 
with your six-shooters, and if trouble 
commences I will be with you before you 
get very far.’ 

“The Kansas Kid was a boy about 17 
years old. He had come out from Kan- 
sas in the spring and was a nice quiet 
fellow, beloved by all of the outfit, and as 
the Boss remarked one day about him: 
‘I have worked lots of kids in my time, 
but never saw one before that a lot of 
cow-punchers could not make a Smart 
Alick out of’—and the Boss was about 
right when he said it. The Kid always 
done his work without a murmur and I 
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do not think there was a man in the out- 
fit but would have laid down his life 
fighting for him. As we were going on 
guard the horse wrangler turned his 
horses loose just above the herd on the 
creek. By this time it was getting pretty 
dark and by 9 o'clock it was so dark that 
it was impossible to see your hand before 
you. The darkness was relieved by an 
occasional flash of lightning, so sharp as 
to very nearly blind us. Starks had just 
passed me with the remark that hell 
would pop before long as the cattle were 
too still to stand long. I had become 
uneasy myself, as it is a pretty sure sign 
when wild cattle become unusually quiet 
in a bad night that something is going to 
happen. And happen it did—in this 
case just as Starks got past me. The 
horse bell rattled up the creek and the 
whole bunch of saddle-horses came run- 
ning towards the herd and struck it square 
in the middle. The cattle were up and 
running before I got my horse fairly 
turned around. There came a flash of 
lightning just then and I saw Starks on 
the other side of the herd trying to get 
to the lead of the herd, but could see 
nothing of the Kid. The cattle had run 
about half a mile and were going down 
a low ridge and I was on the lower side 
of the herd. I had just got to the lead 
and was about to crowd them, so as to 
circle the lead, when by a flash of light- 
ning I saw the Kid in the middle of the 
herd. His hat was off, his bridle reins 
were down on his horse’s neck, and he 
had hold of his saddle-horn with both 
hands. I shall never forget the look on 
his face. It was as white and set as death. 
I dared not turn the lead, for fear of 
crowding the cattle onto him, as he was 
in pretty close quarters as it was; so I 
hollered at him and told him to get his 
bridle reins and keep a tight rein on his 
horse. I had not more than got the words 
out of my mouth before I heard Starks 
shoot three or four shots in quick suc- 
cession and the lead turned onto me. I 
saw the Kid about this time: he had his 
horse under control but was still in the 
herd. 
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“T can thank my horse for saving my 
life; for, as soon as the lead turned, he 
turned with them of his own accord, as I 
could see nothing myself and hence could 
not have guided him. I rode in the lead 
about five miles when I circled them and 
finally got them stopped as it had begun 
to clear up and the cattle were recovering 
from their fright. I could hear Starks 
from time to time and could catch an 
occasional glimpse of him by the light- 
ning flashes but could see nothing of the 
Kid. I told Starks that I was afraid 
something had happened to him as the 
last time that I saw him he was in the 
middle of the herd. 

“When daylight came we sized the 
herd up and found that we had about 
half of them. Starks said that he would 
hold the bunch if I would go to camp and 
also try and find the Kid. I started on 


.the back trail and had gone about three 


miles when I saw a dark object on the 
hillside just ahead of me. I rode up to it 
and there laid the Kid about five feet from 
his horse—dead: tramped to death. His 
ivory-handled gun was tightly grasped 
in his right hand, while the left was 
clasped over the top of his head, as 
though to protect it from the thousands 
of hoofs of the running cattle which had 
so cruelly stamped out his innocent 
young life. I dismounted and turned him 
over. His pale, handsome face was terri- 
bly scarred from being tramped into the 
ground. We got the mess-wagon and 
hauled the Kid tocamp. Poor lad! He 
was signed on the books as the Kansas 
Kid and we never knew his name. Tears 
were rolling down the cheeks of every 
man in the outfit when we lifted him out 
of the wagon and carried him to the 
grave that we had prepared for him. The 
Boss bared his head to say the Lord’s 
Prayer over his grave, and I thought as 
I looked at the brown, weather-beaten 
face of the praying man that he was one 
of the noblest-looking men that I had 
ever seen. He got through with four or 
five lines of the prayer, when he dropped 
his hat and gloves and cried like a child. 
Some people think it weak in a strong 
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man to shed tears but people that think 
that way are cowards themselves. I saw 
as brave and true a man as ever saddled 
a horse sob like a child over the grave 
of the Kansas Kid. When the Boss 
broke down we sadly turned away and 
mounted our horses and rode off to hunt 
the lost cattle.” 
ok ‘3 ca 

I had been at home after a year’s out- 
ing in the Big Horn Mountains some 
months, when one morning I received the 
following letter which speaks for itself: 


*! en County, Iowa, May 26, 1897. 


Dr. A. J. Woopcock, 
Byron, Illinois :— 

‘* From 2 
North Dakota, I received from son Edward not 
only a number of fine Bad Lands photographs 
but a number of letters also from you. Glad and 
relieved of worry by their receipt, as we had not 
heard from him since his recovery from the sick- 
ness which he wrote you had pulled him through. 
As the letters sent him had been returned un- 
claimed, I had feared that he had finally become 
discouraged and left, abandoning his claim on the 
Nowood River in the basin—he never writing 
when out of luck. In one of yours you wrote for 
information as to his parentage. Of his genealogi- 
cal ends he knows but little; few have a better 
that in all of its branches are full. 

“Of my own family the first was Plymouth 
Blackmer (1639). His son married Mary Sears 
which brought in four prominent members of the 
old Plymouth Colony of 1621 and 1622: Elder 
Brewster (May Flower), Governor Prim, Major 
Freeman and Captain Sears (Anno Domini) 1621 
and (Fortune) 1622. All men of education and 
prominent. Of his grandmother (my mother) the 
Heydons of the Dorchester Colony (ship, William 
F. John), 1630, they were of a distinguished Devon 
family—a branch of the Norfolk whose old resi- 
dence at Otter St. Mary is still in complete repair, 
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also the church he endowed. The school he found- 
ed is still flourishing. (See a late sketch of the 
college in a late Chicago Record.) It notes it as 
the place where he received his education and 
afterwards lived. 

‘On his mother’s side her father was of the old 
Eaton stock of Connecticut and married Anna 
Knowlton, sister of Col. Knowlton who was killed 
at Harlem Heights while staying and stopping 
the rout of our army on the retreat from the battle 
of Long Island. He waskilled while pushing and 
keeping the forlorn hope to their work as was, later, 
his nephew General Lyon at the battle of Wilson 
Creek. The peculiarity of the Knowltons is they 
are never flurried or off their base, let the emer- 
gency or danger be what it will. Perhaps you 
may have been placed at times to note that trait 
of Edward’s? His grandmother (Eaton) was a des- 
cendant of Ezra Stiles, long president of Yale Col- 
lege. So, you see, his record is seldom equalled. 

‘*How many stories concerning himself did he 
give you (of his adventures)? He was usually shy 
about this, but as I had by correspondence un- 
known to him obtained information about him 
from the boys out West, I got him to open up on 
the principal events. His observations of the 
country as he passed along were remarkably close. 
He also seemed to recollect distinctly and closely 
of all he came in contact with ; so if he opened up 
to you, you had a big find. Did he give you an 
account of the battle with the Sioux on the Cedar, 
when he was a tender-foot, when Ranger Jones 
claimed that he and another saved the outfit, and 
later also stayed by with Ranger (who on account 
of physical infirmity could not keep up) and beat 
or held the Sioux in check with his Henry rifle? 
Or of the bloody work when he ran into the Indian 
ambush or of his New Mexico adventures, wind- 
ing up with the Alison tragedy ? or his scrap with 
the old Dutchman and his monkey wrench? 
Kindly write me what news you can of Edward 
and relieve the anxiety of a father over whose 
head more than fore-score years have rolled. 

‘* Yours truly, 
‘*“W. H. BLACKMER.” 

Byron, Illinois. 
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BEFORE THE BATTLE. 


Amateur Photo by Dr. C. W. Lomparp, Missoula, Montana. 





O I like the picture? Yea, verily. 
Spirit, nerve, vim, strength, fire. 
Courage indomitable and unconquerable. 
Type of everything that succeeds or wins 
or accomplishes anything at this stage 
of our existence. 

But ecstacies won’t do. Let me get 
down to an explanation. Ordinarily the 
man is not wise who will deliberately put 
himself in a position for which he feels 
that he must apologize. For this apology 
the reader is to blame—not I. Folly is 
not as reprehensible as hypocrisy; so here 
goes: J like a cockfight. 

Now, wait a moment. Lady readers 
of Sports AFIELD—and they are many 
—and humane Christian, gentlemen read- 
ers of Sports AFIELD—and they are 
many more—must hear me out. I do 
not feel like making an argument: I only 
want to state some facts. 

A wrestler delights to wrestle. A 
wrestling bout in which the contestants 
are evenly matched and the conditions 
are fair, is a sight worth seeing, you say. 
It is a superb display of strength and 
prowess, a pitting of muscle against mus- 
cle, skill against skill, that stirs the blood 


and rouses all the enthusiasm of your 
nature, perhaps. But, you say, this is not 
to be compared to a cockfight; for the 
reason that wrestling is not cruel. Let 
us see. In every contest there is likely 
to be a winner and a loser; and no cock, 
in any fight, at any time, anywhere on 
the face of this earth, ever got a buffeting 
that made him feel anything that would 
compare with the humiliation and chagrin 
of a wrestler defeated and vanquished in 
sight of a multitude of people—half of 
them his friends and champions, many 
of them laying their money upon his sup- 
posed invincibility. 

I speak of my own knowledge when I 
say that a lawyer delights to meet in the 
legal arena an opposing lawyer who is 
keen, adroit, courageous and unsparing 
in his attacks. He feels the thrill of a 
warrior with a fight on hand. He un- 
sheathes his sword for the onslaught, so 
to speak; the blades meet, fire flies, 
wounds are given and taken; but whether 
he wins or loses, he gets his modicum of 
glory; a half day will not seem an hour, 
and he will always thank his antagonist 
for having forced the fight and given him 
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an opportunity to display the very best 
there was in him. It was a gratification 
to him not only, but a source of satis- 
faction to all who were present to see him 
plunge into it, revel in it, enjoy it. 

Now, it would be idle to say that any 
wrestler at a match, or any lawyer at a 
trial, ever felt the fervid eagerness, the 
wild, intense delirium of joy, that the 
cock manifests at the prospect of a main. 
There can be a contrast; not a compari- 
son. The cock’s pugnacity is not only 
a necessary part of his nature; it is his 
life, his being; it is the cock, himself. 
He is the product, the outcome, the cli- 
max, of countless millions of cockfighters 
running far back into antiquity. Not 
cockfighters matched by men; but 
matched by the Almighty when He 
made the survival of the fittest a part of 
His great plan of creation and develop- 
ment. 

It may be that my tastes are degener- 
ate and low; but I may be truthful, may 
I not? I likea cockfight. I like a con- 
test. I like a display of courage, physi- 
cal or moral. I like to see force meet 
force and skill meet skill where there is 
“a fair field and no favor.” I like life; 
and life is, after all, only a long series of 
contests extending from the cradle to the 
grave. 

Take it to yourself: A burly man pre- 
sumes to oppress something that is weak ; 
insults a woman; abuses a child. It flies 
through you with the speed of lightning, 
you growa foot, your arm has the strength 
of ten; you glow and expand and sparkle 
and fight. Whether you win or lose, the 
sensation, while it lasts, is indescribably 
delicious—more, it is sublime. Yet it is 
likely that a man may not—cannot—ex- 
perience half the ecstacy of a gamecock 
under the same circumstances. With 
most men these are facts; so where is the 
sense or utility of denying them ? 

I know there are good, kind, humane 
people who would like to make doves of 
all the cocks, and rabbits of the wrestlers 
and Quakers of all the lawyers; but, even 
if they could, do you know what would 
happen? The fighting doves and rab- 


bits and, in its broader sense, the fighting 
Quakers—they and their progeny— 
would eventually get to the front; while 
the peace-at-any-price creatures—men, 
animals or birds—would sink into ob- 
scurity and finally become extinct. There 
cannot be any doubt about it. To pre- 
vent it, the entire creative plan would 
have to be changed. 

People are apt to think they know bet- 
ter than Nature itself. A nice, dry cage, 
lined with soft, warm flannels, would seem 
to them a more comfortable place for a 
bullfrog than the cold, wet holes and 
hummocks in the dense mazes of a ma- 
larial swamp; yet, if they forced the frog 
to make the exchange, he would sicken 
and die; and few people of sense would 
give them credit for good judgment, to 
say nothing of humane instincts. Well, 
a gamecock is as much at home, as much 
in his element, as deep in the ineffable 
enjoyment of life, in the midst of a fight, 
as the bullfrog is in the midst of the mists 
and moistures of his native morass. Then 
why wish to make something else of him? 
Why withhold from him the meed of ad- 
miration and praise due the hero and the 
soldier that he is? 

Animated nature must follow the lines 
for which it was created. Not only it 
must; but it will. Men will strive and 
contend, and be the stronger for it. 
Horses will run and breed and grow 
swifter as time comes and goes. Game- 
cocks will crow notes of defiance and 
fight and conquer and develop and im- 
prove as everything else developes and 
improves—by sheer force of conquest and 
manifestation of superiority. All Nature 
recognizes, acts upon and is controlled by 
the principle. Not a hen in any barn- 
yard would willingly be the mother to a 
chick whose father was not an athlete 
and a fighter; and I respect her for it. 

Now, tosum up: Most men (preachers 
and all) will run themselves entirely out 
of breath to get round a block to seea 
“scrap” even among men—among men 
who are endowed with reasoning powers 
and who, consequently, ought not to fight 
at all. Why do they want to see it? It 
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stirs them, intoxicates them—they dare 
not deny it. The excitement is a pleas- 
urable one; otherwise they would not 
seek to experience it. Do you, then, 
mean to tell me that the man who can 
run to, and enjoy, that sort of thing, could 
have his morals seriously debauched or 
his sensibilities severely blunted by wit- 
nessing a dashing “go” between two 
eager and spirited gamecocks ? 

One other question: Don’t you think 


if we showed less sham horror at things 
practically harmless, we would have more 
receptive room (and a better relish) for 
injunctions against the things that are 
actually harmful ? 

If I am wrong, O Sports Afield! I am 
sorry; but I do like a gladiatorial con- 
test between a couple of well-bred game 
birds. This is the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth. 

Florence, Colo. Dan DE Foe. 


A MISSISSIPPI BASS HUNT. 


By E. K. STEDMAN. 


HE rain was falling gently, a half- 
chilly temperature pervading the 
atmosphere of the office, the morning 
dark and sadly dreary. Things did not 
go right, and I was in that self-persecuted 
state of mind commonly called “blue 
devils.” You have all, at some time in 
your important lives, felt a touch of this 
same disease, when you thought the world 
was not revolving according to your own 
desires; that you were the worst treated 
fellow in the universe; and that every 
other human individual from the far-off 
African heathen to your next-door neigh- 
bor who borrowed your lawn mower and 
failed to return it, was working against 
your welfare. You were tired of life and 
wanted to go away somewhere beyond 
the haunts of men—having for sole com- 
panionship these same elevating “fellows” 
before designated as blue devils. 

That’s the way I felt this morning of 
which I am writing. The cigar had a 
bitter taste, the pen would scratch, and I 
could not answer any of the accumulated 
correspondence: could not keep my mind 
concentrated on any one subject for two 
minutes ; had become disgusted; thrown 
the pen down; stacked the correspond- 
ence out of sight till the following day; 
thrown the half-burnt cigar away; lighted 
a fresh one; cocked my feet on the table; 
leaned back in the chair and wondered 


what the devil the world was a-comin’ to, 
any how. I was right in the midst ofa 
delightful reverie as to the most scientific 
manner in which I could quit this lowly 
sphere, when the door opened, a gust of 
wind whipped the loose papers off the 
desk,and in came Joe. Shaking the water 
from his mackintosh and standing his 
umbrella in the corner, he took the best 
chair and helped himself to a cigar ; light- 
ing the same, he sat dissolved in medita- 
tion for a few moments, then looked up 
with a meaning expression and said: 

“ Dev'lish morning, isn’t it, Billie?” 

“Several times, Joe.” 

Joe was evidently afflicted with similar 
feelings as myself, for we both sat and 
smoked for a full half hour before another 
word was spoken; then as the rain ceased, 
the clouds broke away and the bright 
sunshine came flooding in through the 
windows. 

“Say, Billie, this will be just the boss 
afternoon to go fishing. This cool rain 
will make the fish ravenous when the sun 
is in the west. What say you, Billie, 
shall we go?” 

“You bet.” 

So, while Joe went and arranged for 
minnows and boat, I skirmished around, 
got a lunch, fishing tackle, etc.; and in 
an hour we were well on our way to our 
favorite bass resort. This spot was a 
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half-submerged wing dam which ran out 
at right angles to the Mississippi; it (the 
dam) was composed of bunches of willow 
tied together, laid with their butts down- 
stream, and weighted down with rocks; 
the water ran through, under, around and 
above these rocks—forming whirlpools, 
eddies, deep slow stretches and quiet 
nooks and pools, around and in which 
the bass congregated in great numbers. 
This particular dam was three or four 
miles above Savanna, Illinois, on the east 
side of the river. 

Our destination reached, we both 
jointed rods and proceeded to fish. My 
method was to tie on a three-foot gut 
leader, a bass fly, and on this a hooked 
minnow. Casting here and there, above 
and below the dam, we were rewarded 
with fish after fish. They would strike, 
then make a dash for the rocks and swift 
current. Keeping the rod well up, we 
would bring them slowly around into the 
deep quiet stretches where they would 
fight till tired out, when we would reel 
them in, slip the net under, and the prey 
was ours. The manner of fishing was 
practically the same for each fish cap- 
tured; occasionally some larger fish near 
the three or four pound mark would af- 
ford us additional sport by a more de- 
termined struggle than his smaller broth- 
ers; again, one that had combated sav- 
agely and that had at last become tired 
out, would, as he was reeled in, make one 
last effort, free himself, and dart away; 
but the result was a foregone conclu- 
sion. Fish were there in great plenty; 
so that by eventide we had more than 


HINC ILL 
E. 
I know a stream—a shady stream— 
Where grow the lusty trout; ‘ 
Which play and leap from out the deep 
And tempt me to go out. 


Il. 
A placid pool, both deep and cool, 
Where oft I’ve filled my creel 
With shapely trout, well fed and stout, 
And loud has sung my reel. 


Cold Spring Harbor, N. Y. 


enough to take home. Releasing our 
surplus fish, we unjointed rods, loaded 
up (the boat), and wended our way 
homeward. 

The varieties were of both the large 
and small-mouthed species—averaging a 
pound and a half or two pounds—and 
here and there on the string could be 
seen the white belly and dark back ot 
some greedy wall eyed pike who had 
made bold to take our cast. 


* * * 


The sun was setting in the west. On 
the Iowa hills could be seen the amber 
of the fresh cut grain fields, and as our 
eyes traced the zigzag line of some old- 
fashioned rail fence, we could in fancy 
see Bob White sitting on its snake-like 
form—his merry whistle sounding sharp, 
clear, sweet and melodious on the even- 
ing air. 

Moths, insects and minor winged ani- 
mals were hovering above the smooth 
surface of the water, which was disturbed 
now and then as some voracious fish 
leaped aloft for his evening meal; the sun 
sank slowly, sending up shafts and rays 
of light behind the western bluffs; the 
eastern sky looked cool and grey in the 
advancing twilight. We floated on—the 
blue devils gone, the earth revolving in 
sympathetic measure, our spirits happy 
and contented. As we pulled up at the 
landing and separated at the corner, Joe 
said: 

“Dev 'lish fine day, isn’t it, Billie ?”’ 

“ Several times, Joe.” 

Mount Carroll, Illinois. 


LACRYM£. 
. II. 
There I’ve cast flies and watched the rise, 
The swirl, and then the strike: 
These mem’ries dear, in spring of year, 
Lead thought where e’er they like. 


IV. 
And in my dream I see this stream, 
With railway running there ; 
But then, Alas! I have no pass, 
And I can’t raise the fare ! 


FRED MATHER. 
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ALEXANDER WILSON. 


Specially engraved for Sports Afield from the original plate in Sir William Jardine’s 
‘* Naturalist’s Library”: Edinburgh; 1843. 


To keep fresh in the mind of the American people the 
name of Alexander Witlson—the Father of American 
Ornithology—and out of veneration for his character and 
genius, | have prepared this brief memotr. He has himself 
evected to his labor and name a monument truly more 
durable than brass. Morris Browning Rice. 





I desire to acknowledge my indebtedness to Dr. Elliott Coues, the naturalist, for much valuable 
data; and to Mr. F. H. Hild, Librarian of the Chicago Public Library, for courtesies extended. 








N July 14, 1794—ten years afte: that momentous period of American history, the Revolutionary War— 
a man landed at New Castle, Delaware, fresh from the brambled hills of Scotland. A stranger 
in a strange land, with not a penny in his pocket; with but few acquaintances in the New World, 
and those few widely separated, dwelling in sparsely settled counties hundreds of miles away. Known 
in his native country as a weaver, peddler and a poet; generous hearted and ambitious; of a restless 
and unsatisfied nature, ever longing for unknown heights and seeking and hoping for fame. Impatient, 
disappointed and disgusted with his own opportunities and the affairs of his native country—which 
had just begun to be affected by that pestilence of France, the French Revolution—he joined the flood 

of emigration to the New World. This was the turning point which was 

“To lift his thoughts from things below, 
And lead them to divine.” 
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ALEXANDER WILSON. 


A Brief Biographical Sketch. 


By MORRIS BROWNING RICE. 


In two parts.—PART I. 


LEXANDER WILSON, foremost 

of America’s pioneer artist-orni- 
thologists, was born in the town of Pais- 
ley, Scotland, 1766, of poor parents, who 
could hardly afford to him the mere rudi- 
ments of a common-school education, 
when he was apprenticed to the trade of 
a weaver, where he remained until his 
eighteenth year. He was of a studious 
nature and romantic temperament, and 
while quite young showed a marked taste 
for literature—spending the greater 
part of his limited leisure in reading and 
verse-making. The confinement of the 
loom becoming distasteful to his poetic 
soul, he resolved to humor his natural 
inclinations by roving over the hills and 
vales of his native country in the role of 
a peddler—giving much of his time to 
the Muse rather than to the profits of 
selling his merchandise. Wilson, en- 
kindled with an enthusiastic spirit of 
emulation by the genius of Burns—just 
then spreading over the country—re- 
solved, to use his own words, ‘‘to make 
one bold push for the united interest of 
pack and poems.” He issued proposals 
for publishing a volume of his poetry, 
and set out a second time, laden with 
merchandise, in quest of subscribers and 
customers. Although failing in both de- 
signs, he yet found means to favor the 
world with a volume, entitled ‘Poems: 
Humorous, Satirical and Serious,’’ which 
passed through two small editions; but 
its success did not at all satisfy the am- 
bitions of the author, who, in his riper 
judgment, showed his good sense by 
condemning the presumption of his 
youthful efforts. - He now turned to his 
trade as a surer means of gaining a sub- 


sistence; but, still entertaining hopes of 
poetic distinction, he sought and obtained 
an introduction to Burns. The interview 
was so far satisfactory that they parted 
with a promise of future correspondence, 
which was soon interrupted by an inci- 
dent rather characteristic. Wilson, in 
criticising a line in “Tam O'Shanter,” 
remarked that “there was too much of 
the brute in it.” The sensibility of the 
bard was much hurt and he replied: “If 
ever you write to so irritable a creature 
as a poet, I beg you will use a gentler 
epithet than to say there is too much of 
the druze in anything he says or does.” 

At this period the French Revolution 
began to spread its noxious influences 
over the world, including the humble 
and patriotic weavers of Paisley ; troubles 
arose between them and their employers, 
in which Wilson bore a prominent part 
by arraigning the conduct of one of the 
latter, whose greed and knavery were 
supposed to have made him obnoxious, 
in a bitter satire written in the Scottish 
dialect. The subject of this literary effort 
discovered and prosecuted the author for 
libel. As punishment Wilson was igno- 
miniously sentenced to burn his poems 
with his own hands at the Town Cross 
and to suffer a short imprisonment. He 
performed the first part of his punishment 
surrounded by his friends and admirers 
who lauded him as a martyr to the cause 
of truth and honor. Wounded in heart, 
disgusted with his lot in life, and indig- 
nant against the oppressive laws of his 
native country, he determined to seek 
better fortune and the enjoyment of lib- 
erty in the United States; and, to obtain 
the necessary means of carrying out his 
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design, he worked unremittingly at his 
trade for four months—expending only 
enough to supply the mere necessities of 
life. He arrived at New Castle, from 
Belfast, in company with his nephew, 
William Duncan, on July 14, 1794, and 
without a shilling in his pocket—having 
slept upon the deck of the ship the whole 
of the passage. 

Happy in his release from a country 
which he considered enslaved by the 
aristocracy of wealth, and experiencing 
the delights and interest produced by the 
scenes and customs of an unfamiliar land, 
he looked on his arrival in this country 
as the beginning of a brighter and better 
state of existence. With his gun as his 
only companion, he set out on foot in the 
direction of Philadelphia. The first bird 
to attract his attention as he entered the 
Delaware forest was a red-headed wood- 
pecker, which he shot, and thought it the 
most beautiful bird he had ever seen. 
Afterwards he used to speak with delight 
of the impressions with which he beheld 
that first bird, and other incidents of his 
first tramp through the Delaware forests ; 
and this little incident appeared prophetic 
of his future work in the New World. 

For a while he worked at the loom in 
the employ of Joshua Sullivan, near 
Philadelphia; but the work being dis- 
tasteful, soon grew monotonous; and in 
1795 he travelled through New Jersey 
in his old calling as a peddler, and met 
with some success. Afterwards he was 
employed as school-teacher at various 
places. During a short vacation he 
travelled nearly eight hundred miles on 
foot for the purpose of seeing a nephew 
who lived upon a small farm in the Gen- 
esee country. At length, after many 
changes of abode, employed chiefly as 
school-teacher, he accepted a permanent 
engagement to teach the Union School, 
located at Gray’s Ferry on the Schuyl- 
kill, not far from Philadelphia. This 
move proved decisive of his future pur- 
suits. As yet he had never thought of 
the great work he was soon to undertake, 
with such enthusiasm and ambitious long- 
ings. It was here he formed the ac- 
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quaintance, which quickly ripened into 
an affectionate intimacy, with the natural- 
ist William Bartram and his family, whose 
residence and beautiful botanic garden 
were in the vicinity of the school-house. 
Always an admirer of the wonders and 
beauties of Nature, Wilson’s inborn taste 
was kindly fostered in the society and by 
the instructions of his new-found friends. 
He was quick to observe the imperfect- 
ions in the books on American ornitholo- 
gy, by comparing the living birds them- 
selves; and gradually developed the skill 
of a naturalist. Although the greater 
part of his time was spent in the tedious 
labor of teaching, he was quite happy and 
contented in the enjoyment of his many 
new sources of pleasure; but after a time 
his roving nature again began to assert 
itself. He became restless, and his am- 
bitious soul began to suffer depression by 
meditating upon the obscurity of a coun- 
try school-teacher. His poetic spirit re- 
belled against such a quiet, prosaic life. 
His friend Mr. Lawson, the engraver, 
whom he made acquainted with the 
gloomy state of his mind, promptly gave 
relief by advising him to give up poetry 
and the flute and substitute the pleasure 
of drawing as an occupation more likely 
to restore the equilibrium of his mind. 
His attempts at copying sketches of the 
human figure were so discouraging and 
unpromising that he threw them away in 
despair, when Mr. Bartram advised a trial 
in drawing birds and sent him his own 
specimens to copy after. Bartram luckily 
had turned him to the proper subjects for 
the development of his talent: the trial 
was successful ; there seemed to be some- 
thing magical in the pursuit that brought 
to light all the latent genius of his nature, 
and it was only a short while until he led 
the way in this beautiful art—even Mr. 
Lawson frankly acknowledging his su- 
periority in the art of painting the feath- 
ered tribe in all their naturalness. His 
pictures were more life-like, more com- 
plete and more finished than those of any 
living painter of North American birds 
of his time. 

His progress in natural history kept 
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pace with his progress in drawing, nor 
did he neglect toimprove his qualifications 
as a teacher by the most attentive study 
of various other branches of learning. 

It was early in the year 1804 that he 
first thought of devoting his entire time 
to the pursuits of a naturalist, with a 
growing ambition and a half-acknowl- 
edged hope of some day giving to the 
world an exhaustive work on the birds 
of North America. He carefully exam- 
ined the stores of his mind and the many 
branches of requisite knowledge. The 
undertaking seemed colossal and doubt- 
ful; he meditated it for a long while be- 
fore he ventured to disclose his hopes to 
his friends. Yet the longer he meditated, 
the greater grew his hopes, and the more 
he wished to take up the work; his mind 
entertained little else than this noble am- 
bition. After a time he made known his 
wishes to his friend Mr. Bartram, who 
expressed himself as quite confident’ in 
his abilities and requirements, but, with 
a full knowledge of his limited circum- 
stances, ventured to intimate that the 
difficulties standing in the way of such an 
elaborate undertaking were rather too 
great to be overcome., Mr. Lawson 
joined in laying before him the various 
obstacles to his ambitious enterprise, but 
the inflexible determination of Wilson 
was proof against all opposition; he had 
a ready answer for all their “cautious and 
cold-blooded maxims of prudence,”’ as he 
chose to call them. Writing to Mr. Law- 
son under date of March 12, 1804, he 
says: “I dare say you begin to think 
me very ungenerous and unfriendly for 
not seeing you for so long atime. I will 
simply state the cause and I know you 
will excuse me. Six days in a week I 
have no more time than to just swallow 
my meals, and return to my sanctum 
sanctorum., Five days of the following 
week are occupied in the same routine of 
pedagoging matters, and the other two 
are sacrificed to that itch for drawing 
which I caught from your honorable self. 
I never was more wistful to spend an 
afternoon with you. In three weeks I 
shall have a few days’ vacancy, and mean 
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to be in town chief part of the time. I 
am most earnestly bent on pursuing my 
plan of making a collection of all the birds 
in this part of North America. Now, I 
don’t want you to throw cold water, as 
Shakespeare says, on this notion, quixotic 
as it may appear. I have been so long 
accustomed to the building of airy castles 
and brain wind-mills, that it has become 
one of my earthly comforts—a sort of 
rough bone that amuses me when sated 
with the dull drudgeries of life.” 

A few days later he sent the following 
letter to his sympathetic friend Mr. Bar- 
tram: ‘I send for your amusement a 
few attempts at our indigenous birds— 
hoping that your good nature will excuse 
their deficiencies while you point them 
out tome. They were chiefly coloured 
by candle light. I have now got my col]- 
lection of native birds considerably en- 
larged and shall endeavor, if possible, to 
obtain the smaller ones this summer. Be 
pleased to mark on: the drawings with a 
pencil the names of each bird, as, except 
three or four, | do not know them. I 
shall be extremely obliged to you for 
every hint that will assist me in this 
agreeable amusement. Iam veryanxious 
to see the performances of your fair pupil ; 
and beg you will assure her, from me, 
that any of the birds I have are heartily 
at her service. Surely Nature is prefera- 
ble, to copy after, to the works of the 
best masters, though perhaps more diffi- 
cult; for, I declare, that the face of an 
owl and the back of a lark have put me 
to a nonplus; and if Miss Nancy will be 
so obliging as to try her hand on the 
last mentioned, I will furnish her one in 
good order and will copy her drawing 
with the greatest pleasure—having spent 
almost a week on two different ones, and 
afterwards’ destroyed them both, and am 
nearly in the slough of despond.” 

Writing again in May he says: “I 
send you a few more imitations of birds 
for your opinion, which I value beyond 
that of any body else, though I am seri- 
ously apprehensive that I am trouble- 
some. These are the last I shall draw 
for some time, as the employment con- 
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sumes every leisure moment, leaving 
nothing for friendship or those rural 
recreations which I so much delight in. 
Even poetry, whose heavenly enthusiasm 
I used to glory in, can hardly ever find 
me at home, so much has this bewitching 
amusement engrossed all my senses. 
Please send me the names of the birds. 
I wish to draw a small flower, in order to 
represent the hummer-bird in the act of 
feeding. Will you be so good as to send 
me one suitable and not too large? The 
legs and feet of some are unfinished ; they 
are all miserably imperfect, but your 
generous candour I know to be beyond 
all defects.” 

Here is another letter (written a short 
while before the one given above) ad- 
dressed to his naturalist friend who had 
just experienced a severe domestic calam- 
ity. It is a letter of eloquence and deep 
feeling and perfectly free from affectation ; 
it is a long sympathetic letter written 
under trying circumstances, but how well 
it proves his ability for the successful 
consummation of the grand ornithological 
work which he so earnestly meditated 
and was so soon to undertake. The 
thoughts and sentiments expressed in 
this letter are noble indeed. Surely they 
are the thoughts of a pure soul and un- 
stained heart. The language is beautiful 
and poetical, and there is a sweetness 
about it that goes deep into the reader’s 
heart. It is easy to imagine what the 
venerable naturalist thought of the au- 
thor. I copy the greater part of it as an 
example of his wonderful proficiency in 
composition: ‘I take the first few mo- 
ments I have had since receiving your 
letter, to thank you for your obliging at- 
tention to my little attempts at drawing: 
and the very affectionate expressions of 
esteem with which you honour me. But 
sorry I am, indeed, that afflictions so se- 
vere as those you mention should fall 
where so much worth and sensibility re- 
side, while the profligate, the unthinking 
and unfeeling so frequently pass through 
life, strangers to sickness, adversity and 
suffering. But God visits those with dis- 
tress, whose enjoyments he wishes to 
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render more exquisite. The storms of 
affliction do not last forever; and sweet 
is the serene air and warm sunshine, after 
a day of darkness and tempest. Our 
friend has indeed passed away, in the 
bloom of youth and expectation; but 
nothing has happened save what almost 
every day’s experience teaches us to ex- 
pect. How many millions of beautiful 
flowers have flourished and faded under 
your eye; and how often has the whole 
profusion of blossoms, the hopes of a 
whole year, been blasted by an untimely 
frost. He has gone only a little before 
us; we must soon follow; but the feelings 
of nature cannot be repressed. It is our 
duty to bow with resignation to the de- 
cisions of the Great Father of All, rather 
receiving with gratitude the blessings he 
is pleased to bestow than repining at the 
loss of those he thinks proper to take 
from us. But allow me, my dear friend, 
to withdraw your thoughts from so mel- 
ancholy a subject, since the best way to 
avoid the force of any over-powering pas- 
sion is to turn its direction another way. 

‘That lovely season is now approach- 
ing, when the garden, woods and fields 
will again display their foliage and flow- 
ers. Every day we may expect strangers, 
flocking from the South, to fill our woods 
with harmony. The pencil of Nature is 
now at work, and outlines, tints and 
gradations of lights and shades that baffle 
all description will soon be spread before 
us by that Great Master, our most be- 
nevolent Friend and Father. Let us 
cheerfully partake in the feast he is pre- 
paring for all our senses. Let us survey 
those millions of green strangers, just 
peeping into day, as so many happy 
messengers come to proclaim the power 
and the munificence of the Creator. I 
confess that I was always an enthusiast 
in my admiration of the rural scenery of 
Nature; but since your example and en- 
couragement have set me to attempt to 
imitate her productions, I see new beauty 
in every bird, plant and flower I contem- 
plate; and find my ideas of the incompre- 
hensible first cause still more exalted, the 
more minutely I examine His works. I 
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sometimes smile to think, that while oth- 
ers are immersed in deep schemes of 
speculation and aggrandizement—in 
building towns and purchasing planta- 
tions—I am entranced in contemplation 
over the plumage of a lark or gazing, 
like a despairing lover, on the lineaments 
of an owl. While others are hoarding 
up their bags of money, without the power 
of enjoying it, I am collecting, without 
injuring my conscience or wounding my 
peace of mind, those beautiful specimens 
of Nature’s works that are for ever pleas- 
ing. I have had live crows, hawks and 
owls—opossums, squirrels, snakes, liz- 
ards, etc.,—so that my room has some- 
times reminded me of Noah’s Ark; but 
Noah had a wife in one corner of it, and 
in this particular it does not altogether 
tally. I receive every subject of natural 
history that is brought to me, and al- 
though they do not march into my ark 
from all quarters, as they did into that of 
our great ancestor, yet I find means by 
the distribution of a few five-penny bits 
to make them find the way fast enough. 
A boy, not long ago, brought me a bas- 
ket full of crows. I expect his next load 
will be bull-frogs, if I don’t soon issue 
orders to the contrary. One of my boys 
caught a mouse in school, a few days 
ago, and directly marched up to me with 
his prisoner. I set about drawing it that 
same evening, and, all the while, the 
pantings of its little heart showed it to 
be in the most extreme agonies of fear. 
I had intended to kill it, in order to fix 
it in the claws of a stuffed owl, but, hap- 
pening to spill a few drops of water near 
where it was tied, it lapped it up with 
such eagerness, and looked in my face 
with such an eye of supplicating terror, 
as perfectly overcame me. I immediately 
untied it, and restored it to life and liberty. 
The agonies of a prisoner at the stake, 
while the fire and instruments of torment 
are preparing, could not be more severe 
than the sufferings of that poor mouse; 
and, insignificant as the object was, I felt 
at that moment the sweet sensations that 
mercy leaves on the mind when she tri- 
umphs over cruelty.” 


In October, 1804, in company with 
two of his friends, he set out on foot to 
visit the Falls of Niagara. In those days 
the country through which he passed on 
this journey was sparsely settled by white 
men and white travellers were not in 
abundance, to use an ornithological 
phrase; and, besides, the wild animals 
and the bands of prowling Indians fre- 
quently encountered, made travelling on 
foot somewhat hazardous as well as lone- 
ly; but to one of Wilson’s nature the 
prospect of adventure was simply an in- 
ducement to the undertaking. However, 
in due time he made the round trip in 
safety. The lofty impressions made upon 
his mind by the forest scenes and inci- 
dents during this pedestrian trip were 
later worked into a very beautiful poem, 
entitled “The Foresters,’ and published 
in the Port Folio. Upon his return, and 
with the magnificent sum of seventy-five 
cents as his whole possession of cash, he 
addressed the following letter to his old 
friend and adviser, Mr. Bartram, with the 
enthusiasm and ambition of one anxious 
and ready to tramp the entire globe in 
the pursuit of knowledge. Is it any won- 
der that he eventually succeeded in his 
stupendous undertaking of, strictly 
speaking, giving to the world the First 
“Natural History of the Birds of the 
United States’”’? Possessing such a per- 
sistent and ambitious soul—not knowing 
the meaning of dismay, even under the 
most trying circumstances—he fought 
adversity, disregarded all difficulties, 
however great, and triumphed in the end. 

{[Gray’s Ferry, December 15, 1804.] 

“Though in this tour I have had every 
disadvantage of deep roads and rough 
weather, hurried marches, and many other 
inconveniences to encounter, yet so far 
am I from being satisfied with what I 
have seen, or discouraged by the fatigues 
which every traveller must submit to, that 
I feel more eager than ever to commence 
some extensive expedition, where scenes 
and subjects entirely new and generally 
unknown might reward my curiosity, 
and where, perhaps, my humble acquisi- 
tion might add something to the stores 
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of knowledge. For all the horrors and 
privations incident to such an undertak- 
ing, I feel confident in my own spirit and 
resolution. With no family to enchain 
my affections; no ties but those of friend- 
ship and the most ardent love of my 
adopted country; with a constitution 
which hardens amidst fatigues, and a dis- 
position social and open, which can find 
itself at home by an Indian fire in the 
depths of the woods as well as in the 
apartment of the civilized, I have, at pres- 
ent, a real design of becoming a traveller. 
But I am miserably deficient in many 
acquirements absolutely necessary for 
such a character. Botany, mineralogy 
and drawing, I most ardently wish to be 
instructed in, and with these I should 
fear nothing. Can I yet make any prog- 
ress in botany, sufficient to enable me to 
be useful, and what would be the most 
proper mode to proceed ?” 


CHAPTER II. 


The winter of 1804-’05 was not a very 
prosperous one for Wilson, as the follow- 
ing extract from a letter written to his 
nephew, W. Duncan, in February shows: 
“This winter has been entirely lost to 
me, as well as to yourself. I shall, on the 
12th of next month, be scarcely able to 
collect a sufficiency to pay my board— 
having not more than twenty-seven 
scholars.” 

But the spring, with its warm sunshine, 
its fresh verdure, its beautiful flowers and 
its early migrants of the feathered tribe, 
brought consolation and happiness to the 
heart of Wilson, while past financial cir- 
cumstances were entirely forgotten. In 
this respect Wilson was like his orni- 
thological successor, the great Audubon: 
he cared very little for the almighty dol- 
lar. Still hoping and dreaming of his one 
great desire, he again sends to Mr. Bar- 
tram fresh bird drawings, and in a letter 
accompanying the pictures, he says:— 
“Criticise these, my dear friend, without 
fear of offending me; this will instruct, 
but not discourage me. For there is not, 
among all our naturalists, one who knows 
so well what they are and how they 


ought to be represented. In the mean- 
time, accept my best wishes for your 
happiness—wishes as sincere as ever one 
human being breathed for another. To 
your advice and encouraging encomi- 
ums, I am indebted for these few speci- 
mens, and for all that will follow. TZhey 
may yet tell posterity that I was honored 
with your friendship, and that to your in- 
Spiration they owe their existence.” 

Wilson possessed some knowledge of 
coloring, and, with the ardor and ambi- 
tion characteristic of his somewhat im- 
pulsive nature, felt confident that, with a 
little help in the art of etching, he would 
be able to prepare the plates for his in- 
tended work, and that, too, in a manner 
equal to his own beautiful and animated 
drawings from nature. He obtained the 
copper and prepared it according to the 
instruction of his friend Lawson. The 
next day Lawson was much surprised to 
see him rushing in and exclaiming: “I 
have finished my plate; let us bite it in 
with aquafortis at once; for I must have 
a proof before I leave town.” Lawson 
could not refrain from laughing at the 
ludicrous appearance of Wilson, reveal- 
ing all the impetuous zeal and impatience 
of his enthusiastic soul, which seemed al- 
most on the point of bursting under the 
great pressure of suspense and longing 
bearing upon his mind. Lawson saw 
that the ornithologist would hardly ac- 
cept delay; so, to please his friend, he 
granted the request—fully believing that 
he was making haste too swiftly. A 
proof was soon made, but alas! for the 
heart of poor Wilson. It fell far short 
of his expectations; nor did it even reach 
his ideas of correctness. Repeated trials 
in the art of etching, though quite cred- 
itable to the ingenuity of Wilson, firmly 
convinced him that nothing but the work 
of the best engravers could at all reach 
his ideas of excellence. Of the engraver’s 
art he was quite ignorant, and, being un- 
able to defray the expense for the plates 
of even a single volume upon the elabor- 
ate model which his comprehensive and 
ambitious mind had pictured, he made a 
proposition to his friend Lawson to join 
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him in his enterprise; but Lawson, hav- 
ing less enthusiasm as well as faith in 
the successful public reception of such a 
work, did not care to risk any money in 
the undertaking and refused to engage 
with him. Disappointed and baffled in 
his plans, but by no means discouraged, 
he firmly resolved to proceed alone in the 
publication of the work, at all hazards— 
even if it “cost him his life;” and solemnly 
declared,“ / shall at least leave a small 
beacon to point out where I perished.” 

In the succeeding year (1806), by the 
advice of and through his friend Mr. Bar- 
tram, he applied to President Jefferson for 
the position of naturalist in one of the 
exploring expeditions, then in contempla- 
tion, and later conducted by Louis, Clark 
and Pike. But for some unexplained 
reason, he received no answer to his ap- 
plication—notwithstanding that the most 
satisfactory evidences of his qualifications 
were in the President’s possession at the 
time. Naturally this neglect and appar- 
ent slight went deep into the sensitive 
heart and mind of the struggling orni- 
thologist. 

About this time a bit of good fortune 
came to the persevering Wilson in the 
shape of an offer from S. F. Bradford, a 
bookseller in Philadelphia, as assistant- 
editor of “ Rees’s Cyclopedia,” which Mr. 
Bradford was then about to re-publish. 
Wilson, of course, gave up teaching and 
accepted the offer—receiving a liberal 
salary. Wilson was not long in making 
Mr. Bradford acquainted with his plans 
and hopes for the “American Ornithol- 
ogy,” which he confidently hoped 
would soon be consummated, and pro- 
duced such convincing proofs of his abil- 
ity to bring it to proper completion that 
Bradford consented to become its pub- 
lisher; and further agreed to furnish all 
the funds necessary for an edition of two 
hundred copies, and he (Wilson) was to 
have full superintendence of the work. 
Wilson agreed to furnish all descriptions 
and drawings at his own expense, retain- 
ing only a small compensation for color- 
ing the plates as his sole means of support. 
Bnt the indefatigable Wilson soon pain- 
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fully realized that he had a colossal com- 
pact to fill; for, as the work advanced, he 
was obliged to employ assistants, who, 
from a sad want of skill or carelessness, 
too frequently made botches if not carica- 
tures of what was intended to be faithful 
copies of Nature; his temper was irritat- 
ed and his patience sorely tried by their 
negligence and lack of ability. The labor 
of correcting the work of his incapable 
assistants, combined with his many other 
duties, compelled him to labor during 
many of the hours that should have been 
given to rest: this, and the constant strain 
on his mind, began to affect his health. 
Nature rebelled at such imposition. His 
friends noticed the ill affects of his too- 
close application and warned him against 
over-work, and advised him, if he wished 
to see his cherished hopes accomplished, 
to devote more of his time to rest. He 
replied that “life was short and without 
exertion nothing could be performed.’ 

It is quite evident that his employ- 
ment did not interfere with his favorite 
pursuit of studying bird life, as (in a let- 
ter) he speaks of going out to shoot a 
nuthatch, and of following it to the junc- 
tion of the Schuylkill and Delaware 
Rivers without succeeding in getting a 
chance to shoot it. In August, 1807 
(having relinquished his engagement 
with Mr. Bradford), he left Philadelphia 
and began a tour through the State, in 
which he secured many specimens and 
much information. In September, 1808, 
the first volume of “The American Orni- 
thology” was given to the world. The 
character of the work had been fully out- 
lined in the prospectus, but the public 
was by no means prepared for such an 
elaborate work, and every one was sur- 
prised at such a magnificent example of 
the arts inthis then, comparatively, youth- 
ful country; for it compared with, if not 
surpassed, anything that had gone before 
it; and well it might cause as much 
comment as did the beautiful drawings 
of Audubon, which followed not many 
years later. In the preface he expresses 
his hopes and liberal plans: “It is also 
my design to enter more largely than 
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usual into the manners and dispositions 
of each respective species; to become, as 
it were, their faithful biographer, and to 
delineate their various peculiarities in 
character, song, building, economy, etc.” 

In order to obtain subscribers for his 
‘“‘ American Ornithology ” and to increase 
his collections in natural history, it be- 
came necessaay that he should begin 
those expeditions that he later made into 
nearly every section of this extensive 
continent. Writing to Mr. Bartram in 
September, 1808, he remarks: “Ina few 
moments I shall set out for the Eastern 
States—through Boston to Maine, and 
back through the State of Vermont— 
in search of birds and subscribers. I re- 
gret that I have nct been able to spend 
an evening with you before my departure; 
but I shall have a better stock of adven- 
tures to relate on my return.” 

Again, writing from Boston on Octo- 
ber 10, 1808, he says: “I have purpose- 
ly avoided saying anything, either good 
or bad, on the encouragement I have 
met with. I shall only say that among 
the many thousands who have examined 
my book—and among these were men of 
the first character for taste and literature 
—lI have heard nothing but expressions 
of the highest admiration and esteem. 
If I have been mistaken in publishing a 
work too good for the country, it is a 
fault not likely to be soon repeated, and 
will pretty severely correct itself. But, 
whatever may be the result of these 
matters, I shall not sit down with folded 
hands whilst anything can be done to 
carry my point; since God helps them 
who help themselves. I am fixing cor- 
respondents in every corner of these 
Northern regions, like so many pickets 
and out-posts; so that scarcely a wrex or 
tit shall be able to pass along from York 
to Canada but I shall be able to get in- 
telligence of it.”’ 

Wilson was never forgetful of his 
friends, either in prosperity or trouble; 
he was seldom discouraged, but always 
saw the bright side of things, even in the 
darkest hours of adversity. One of the 
chief pleasures he seemed to have in con- 
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nection with the publishing of his work, 
was that of forwarding copies to his 
friends across the ocean, to whom he fre- 
quently wrote long letters of deep feeling, 
always filled with beautiful descriptions 
and praises of his adopted country. 
Shortly after the birth of the first volume, 
he addressed a letter to his agéd father, 
in which he speaks in high terms of his 
ornithological work, but from a financial 
point appears to be uncertain as to 
whether it meant gain or loss. In clos- 
ing the letter he observes: ‘I would 
willingly give a hundred dollars to spend 
a few days with you all in Paisley; but, 
like a true bird of passage, I would wing 
my way across the western waste of 
waters to the peaceful and happy regions 
of America. What has become of David, 
that I never hear from him? Let me 
know, my dear father, how you live, and 
how you enjoy your health at your ad- 
vanced age. I trust the publication I 
have now commenced, and which has 
procured for me reputation and respect, 
will also enable me to contribute to your 
independence and comfort, in return for 
what I owe toyou. To my step-mother, 
sisters, brothers and friends, I beg to be 
remembered affectionately.” 

Of this trip and its adventures he gives 
his friends many pleasant accounts, and 
it is worth while to note that, though he 
often met with little or no success, his 
letters always bore the same hopeful tone. 
His letters frequently show impatience 
and displeasure, and it is hard to say how 
he felt on some of those gloomy, unsuc- 
cessful days; but if his spirit was ever 
discouraged he seldom or never allowed 
it to manifest itself. And probably this 
invincible spirit contributed more than 
anything else to his ultimate success. 

“TI arrived in New York the same 
evening. The next day I wrote a num- 
ber of letters, enclosing copies of the 
prospectus, to different gentlemen in town. 
In the afternoon of Tuesday I took my 
book and waited on each of those gentle- 
men to whom I had written letters the 
preceding day. Among these I found 
some friends, but more admirers. The 
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professors of Columbia College expressed 
much esteem for my performance. . The 
Professor of Languages, being a Scotch- 
man and also a Wilson, seemed to feel 
all the pride of partiality so common to 
his countrymen, and would have done 
me any favor in his power. I spent the 
whole of this week traversing the streets, 
from one particular house to another, till, 
I believe, I became as well known as the 
public crier or the clerk of the market, 
for I could frequently perceive gentlemen 
point me out to others as I passed with 
my book under my arm.” 

Again, from Hartford: ‘The publish- 
er of a newspaper here expressed the 
highest admiration for the work, and has 
since paid many handsome compliments 
to it in his publication, as three other 
editors did in New York. This is a spe- 
cies of currency that wil! neither purchase 
plates, nor pay the printer; but, never- 
theless, it is gratifying to the vanity of an 
author, when nothing better can be got. 

* * * Lawyers swarm in every 
town, like locusts; almost every door has 
the word “OFFICE” painted over it, which, 
like the web of a spider, points out the 
place where the spoiler lurks for his prey. 

* %* * It was late in the evening 
when I entered Boston, and, whirling 
through the narrow lighted streets, or 
rather lanes, I could form but a very im- 
perfect idea of the town. Early the next 
morning, resolved to see where I was, I 
sought out the way to Beacon Hill, the 
highest part of the town, and whence you 
look down on the roofs of the houses, the 
bay interspersed with islands, the ocean, 
the surrounding country, and distant 
mountains of New Hampshire; but the 
most singular objects are the long wooden 
bridges, of which there are five or six— 
some of them three-quarter’s of a mile 
long—uniting the towns of Boston and 
Charlestown with each other and the 
main land. I looked around with an 
eager eye for that eminence, so justly 
celebrated in the history of the Revolution 
of the United States, Bunker Hill, but I 
could see nothing that I could think de- 
serving of the name, till a gentleman who 


stood by pointed out a white monument 
upon a height beyond Charlestown, which, 
he said, was the place; I explored the 
way thither, without paying much atten- 
tion to passing objects, and in tracing the 
streets of Charlestown was astonished and 
hurt at the indifference with which the 
inhabitants directed me to the place. I 
enquired if there was any person still 
living here who had been in the battle, 
and was directed to a Mr. Miller, who 
was a lieutenant in this memorable affair. 
He is a man of about sixty: stout, re- 
markably fresh colored, with benign and 
manly countenance. I introduced myself 
without ceremony, shook his hand with 
sincere cordiality, and said, with some 
warmth, that I was proud of the honor of 
meeting with one of the heroes of Bunker 
Hill—the first unconquerable champions 
of their country. He looked at me, 
pressed my hand in his, and the tears in- 
stantly glistened in his eyes, which as 
instantly called up corresponding ones 
in my own. In our way to the place, he 
called on a Mr. Carter, who, he said, was 
also in the action and might recollect 
some circumstances which he had for- 
gotten. With these two veterans I spent 
three hours, the most interesting to me 
of any of my life. As they pointed to 
me the route of the British, the American 
intrenchments (the place where the great- 
est slaughter was made), the spot where 
Warren fell, and where he was thrown 
amid heaps of the dead, I felt as though 
I could have encountered a whole battal- 
ion myself in the same glorious cause. 
The old soldiers were highly delighted 
with my enthusiasm. We drank a glass 
of wine to the memory of the illustrious 
dead and parted almost with regret.” 
The letter which I have just quoted 
above is deserving of more than a passing 
notice. It is quite illustrative of his no- 
ble character and gives a good insight of 
his fine feelings. The indignation of 
Wilson was great when he found that 
only an insignificant pillar of brick 
marked the spot where the first heroes 
of American freedom fell—* the first un- 
conquerable champions of their country.” 
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Every true American honors Wilson for 
his patriotic feelings. A suitable monu- 
ment, to our credit be it said, now stands 
on Bunker Hill. 

A little later he set out on a tour of 
the White Mountains in New Hampshire; 
and while loitering a few days in the vil- 
lage of Haverhill, the good people thereof 
—observing a stranger of curious habits 
among them who evinced too much zeal 
in exploring the country—concluded he 
must be a spy from Canada, and that he 
was making sketches to facilitate the in- 
vasion of an enemy; therefore, in the in- 
terest of public safety, he must be appre- 
hended. He was accordingly arrested 
and taken before a magistrate, who, when 
Wilson explained his work and the nature 
of his visit, promptly discharged him, 
with many apologies for the mistake. 
His account of this trip is replete with 
spirited descriptions; the mountains and 
the picturesqueness of their surrounding 
scenery impress him deeply. Few were 
more observant of natural beauty and few 
could describe those beauties better than 
Wilson, as his own unaffected letters attest. 

On this tour he secured only forty-one 
subscribers. It séemed hard that, after 
all his labor and perseverance, he should 
be no better rewarded, and well might we 
say it was enough to discourage even 
Wilson. But not so; he becomes a little 
impatient and seems somewhat disap- 
pointed, but not disheartened. Writing 
to Mr. Lawson, just after his return to 
Albany: “I have labored with the zeal 
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of a knight-errant in exhibiting this book 
of mine wherever I went; travelled with 
it, like a beggar with his bantling, from 
town to town, and from one county to 
another. I have been loaded with praises, 
with compliments and kindness; shaken 
almost to pieces in stage-coaches; have 
wandered among strangers, hearing the 
same Ohs and Ahs, and telling the same 
story a thousand times over—and for 
what? Aye, that’s it! You are very 
anxious to know, and you shall know the 
whole when I reach Philadelphia. The 
only objection has been the sum of one 
hundred and twenty dollars, which in in- 
numerable instances has arisen, like an 
evil genius, between me and my hopes.” 
His Eastern terminus on this tour was 
Portland, and while in this town he was 
treated to a pleasure he little looked for 
—that of hearing a prize song which he 
had composed for the national celebration. 
The song was greatly applauded by the 
audience, who were unaware of the au- 
thor’s presence. Wilson, naturally, was 
much pleased; but the old poetic love, 
which once burned so brightly in the 
ambitious breast of our hero, was now 
dead forever, and even this unexpected 
praise made no visible impression. 
While in New York Wilson called on 
Paine, the author of the “ Rights of Man,” 
who subscribed for his book; he was then 
at the advanced age of 72, and living at 
Greenwich in the only habitable apart- 
ment of a rather dilapidated building. 


Concluded next month. 




















THE FESTIVITIES AT FLAT CREEK. 


By S. D. BARNES. 


HE inauguration, progress and wind- 
up of the Flat Creek War are 
matters of tradition, though deserving to 
be emblazoned on the pages of history 
by the pen of a Macaulay or a Bancroft. 
The conflict was one of the shortest ever 
known; it was a popular war, inasmuch 
as it brought to arms every able-bodied 
combatant on either side; and its results 
were phenomenally disastrous—involving 
the destruction of much valuable property 
and a lamentable extravasation of human 
gore. As related by a survivor, the 
actual occurrences of this period of bellig- 
erency are here given. 

Hostilities were precipitated by the 
discovery of a crooked link in a trap- 
chain. Early in October, in the year 
1879, Jase Hinson had set a No. 2 “double- 
spring”’ in the fallen leaves under a per- 
simmon tree. He had designs against 
the peace and safety of any predatory 
‘coon or possum that might chance to 
come along; but Fortune brought him a 
cub bear instead—a contingency which 
he had neither foreseen nor provided 
against. A few black hairs were left be- 
tween the jaws of the trap, the chain was 
twisted into a metallic cable, but the bear 
passed on. The head of the Clan Hinson 
expressed in suitable language his disap- 
proval of such hard luck, but straightway 
tidied up his dishevelled Newhouse and 
set it again. He guessed, calculated and 
figured, and likewise presumed, that Bruin 
would hardly care to visit the locality a 
second time, while the coming of smaller 
game was quite within the bounds of 
probability. He covered the trap with 
leaves, encircled it with ripe persimmons 
in tempting array—and that was the last 
he ever saw of it for four long years. Ere 
the morning dawned it had disappeared 


—vanished and left no sign to betoken 
the manner of its taking off. 

Season followed season in ordinary 
routine. The dogwood blossomed and 
showered its snowy petals upon the smil- 
ing sward. Gladsome cat-squirrels past- 
ured upon maple buds, blackberries, sum- 
mer grapes and hickory nuts, each in 
their turn. Four times in succession the 
antlered buck donned his autumnal suit 
of “short blue” and the blackbird armies 
swarmed along the cane-fringed streams, 
prior to hitting their zerial trail for warmer 
climes. And Jase Hinson still led his 
fast increasing clan from stream to lake 
and lake to stream, earning a scanty sub- 
sistence trapperwise; but the lost No. 2, 
with its twisted chain, was yet unre- 
covered. 

Christmas Day of 1884 was to be made 
memorable by a joyful occasion in the 
history of the Hinsons. Job Hinson, the 
stoutest scion of the present stock, had 
wooed and won the daughter of “ Trapper 
Bill” Dixon, whose range was on the 
Lower Cache and Kalotchee Bay, and 
the families that were fated to be so hap- 
pily united had arranged to rendezvous 
at the mouth of Flat Creek, where for two 
seasons the cabin boat of Parson Smithers 
had ridden at its moorings. As the Hin- 
sons possessed the advantage of a down- 
stream trip, they were the last to start; 
and on this occasion their characteristic 
dislike for anything savoring of work was 
overcome to the extent of cutting and 
rafting a few thousand feet of Government 
ash, which could easily be marketed and 
cost nothing but the taking. Floored 
over with bits of lumber picked up along 
the stream, the raft made a comfortable 
floating camp for the thirteen Hinsons 
large and small, but its safe guidance 
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among a multitude of snags, sawyers and 
shoals entailed constant watchfulness and 
detracted sadly from the otherwise un- 
adulterated pleasure of the trip. At the 
bend above Flat Creek, and when the 
greasy drab tent of the Dixons was al- 
ready in sight, the raft was caught in a 
whirl near the bank, and as- it swung 
around, Jase Hinson’s oar encountered a 
floating log and he was jerked headlong 
into the drink. This accident, as it soured 
the old man’s temper, may be here counted 
among the causes leading directly or in- 
directly towards the serious trouble which 
ensued. 

The raft was turned to the shore, and 
as the Dixons, seventeen strong, flocked 
to the water’s edge, the grapevine tie-line 
was thrown to them and its slack rapidly 
taken up. Then the voyagers disem- 
barked and noisy greetings followed, 
while Job Hinson and Trixie Dixson 
lurked on opposite outskirts of the crowd 
and grinned sheepish love whenever their 
eyes could manage to meet. Jase Hinson 
was the last person to step from the logs. 
Bill Dixon advanced to meet him with 
open arms. 

“Hope you-uns hev got a plenty 


* cooked—” commenced the head of the 


up-the-river delegation; and then his 
teeth shut together hard and his eyes 
glittered with a baleful light. He had 
noticed a cluster of traps hanging from a 
tent-pole, and among them was a No, 2 
with a bent and twisted chain / 

“Whatcher dewin’ with my trap, Bill 
Dixon ?” he gritted savagely. 

“Me? How'd I come by a trap o’ 
yourn?” 

“ Dunno— ’ceptin ye stole it!” 

Now, of all the crimes of which a trap- 
per may be charged, the theft of a trap is 
away yonder the worst; and it is not sur- 
prising that Dixon should resent such an 
accusation or that his resentment should 
take an active and forcible turn. Ina 


brace of shakes the two old rivermen 
were locked in a one-handed bear hug, 
dealing sledge-hammer blows with their 
disengaged hands, and in a second brace 
they had staggered and fallen into the 





AFIELD. 


shallow waters of the Cache, where the 
combat was continued with unabated fury. 

“Gouge ’im, Pappy!” shouted Crockett 
Dixon, and immediately wilted beneath 
a blow from a club in the hands of young 
Jase Hinson. 

“ Hit ’im ag’in, Buddy !” screamed Mi- 
randa Hinson, and then turned like a she- 
panther at bay as she felt the plump hands 
of Leona Dixon in her hair. Almost in- 
stantly the fight had become general. 
Half-grown boys were rolling and tumb- 
ling on the sand-bar in all the savage 
abandon of a battle to the death; while 
handfulls of red and flaxen hair were 
tossed to the breeze from the spot where 
a throng of juvenile Amazons struggled 
and shrieked in a vicious, vengeful melée. 
Nor were the mothers of the warring 
clans reluctant to take part in the stirring 
events transpiring around them. They 
had been the rival belles of a backwoods 
neighborhood, and to their old, girlish 
jealousies was added a lurking fear in the 
mind of each that the other had bested 
her in the matrimonial market and the 
subsequent accumulation of material 
wealth. Like the waft of a red scarf in 
the face of a Castilian bull, so to the eyes 
of Mrs. Dixon was the stack of boxes and 
bundles on the Hinson raft, and in a sec- 
ond she was among them, pushing and 
shoving right and left, while Splash—-ity— 
splash! on either side of the logs told 
that her labor was fruitful of results. And 
in the meantime Mrs. Hinson was not 
idle. A curling streak of smoke marked 
her course, fire-brand in hand, from camp- 
fire to tent, and of all the Dixon family 
only the agonized would-be bride noted 
her errand of destruction or remained free 
to interpose in defence of their threatened 
belongings. Would she prove equal to 
the occasion? Devil a doubt of it. In 
her mind’s eye arose the vision of a cer- 
tain wedding dress, orange hued, with 
bright blue trimmings—of a pair of store 
shoes with braided laces—of a white straw 
hat, gay with broad ribbons and artificial 
roses. Trixie Dixon was only an ordinary 
mortal and there is a limit to human en- 
durance. As Mrs. Hinson stooped to 

















THE FESTIVITIES 


enter the tent a frying-pan hurtled past 
her head and the torch was dashed to the 
ground, falling in the dry cane blades 
that served as a bed for the younger Dix- 
ons. Then there was a momentary flash 
of a bared, dimpled arm as a dug-out 
paddle was swung aloft for a crushing 
blow, but Job Hinson—the only non- 
participant in this scene of destruction 
and strife—caught the weapon as it fell. 

“It’s Mam!” he exclaimed beseech- 
ingly. “Don’t hurt my mammy, Trixie. 
She—she hain’t a-meanin’ a bit o’ harm.” 

“Nor me, nuther!” stormed the girl. 
“Don’t you tech this paddle ag’in, Job 
Hinson! I hain’t afeered o’ you nor none 
o’ yer dad-gummed kin folks.— Low 
down timber thieves, ther las’ one o’ ye!” 

And right here, just at this exact in- 
stant, the battle ended as suddenly as it 
had commenced. Parson Smithers had 
been prompt to put in an appearance, pre- 
pared to fulfill his part in the expected 
nuptials and to encompass as well his 
portion of the wedding feast, and with 
men of his profession the world over the 
role of peace-maker is one easily assumed. 
High above all other sounds rang his 
stentorian voice, commanding a cessation 
of hostilities: 

“Stop ’er.!” he shouted. ‘Stop ’er 
right now, or I’ll report ev’ry one of ye 
ter ther Gran’ Jury! Ten dollars an’ 
costs fer about forty of ye—Think of that, 
brethren an’ sistren, an’ ’coons only sellin’ 
at four bitts aroun’ !” 

Against a threat of such dire import 
the courage of no Arkansan is proof. 
The turmoil ceased as if by magic; the 
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flurry of sand settled; the waters of the 
Cache ceased to wheel in a yeasty foam; 
and Old Jase and his antagonist crawled 
forth upon the brink and stood eyeing 
each other in impotent rage. 

“ He allows I stole his blamed ole trap,” 
snarled Dixon. 

“An’ I says it till yet!” shouted Hin- 
son. “Right hyar ’tis”—snatching the 
fateful No. 2 from among its fellows— 
“an’ thar’s whar I cotched a cub b’ar an’ 
he twisted ther chain.” 

Old Bill’s face lightened. ‘Parson gin 
me that trap,” said he. 

“An’I pulled it off’n a cub thet I 
killed four years back,” continued Smith- 
ers. “Hinson allus wuz a sight fer 
ketchin’ b’ar—but he orter use bigger 
traps.” 

Dixon’s right arm was hanging broken 
at his side, but he held out his left hand 
to his late antagonist. 

“Le’s shake an’ go on with the marry- 
in’,’ said he. “I hain’t holdin’ no hard 
feelin’s.” 

“Nat’ral mistake,” mumbled Jase 
through his bruised lips. 

“Plum nat’ral,”’ assented Mrs. Dixon, 
covertly watching a half-submerged 
trunk as it floated around a distant 
bend. 

“Life’s full of ’em, Sally,’ responded 
Mrs. Hinson sweetly. “Ain’t it lucky 
Job an’ Trixie seed that coal o’ fire when 
it popped inter you-unses’ fixin’s? Tew 
be shore, a heap of ’em’s done burnt an’ 
gone, but it mought p’intedly have bin 
wuss.” 


Balad Knob, Arkansaw. 


SEPTEMBER. 


September comes while robins wake 
A glad triumphal strain 

O’er briar and bine, o’er reed and brake, 
By mountain, vale and plain. 

She smiles while all the world is gay 
And fair the bending sky; 

Along the aster-bordered way 
September passes by. 


Towanda, Penna. 


LauiA MITCHELL. 
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THE PRAIRIE SHIP. 


The Story of a Mirage. 


By CHARLES F. ALLEN. 


ROM our 
camp ata 
soda spring the 
Long Trail wound 
like a dusty ser- 
pant north and 
south, and away 
. far west, past 
sombre streaks of 
cotton-wood, the 
: Zo Spanish Peaks 
sua grimly against the fading light. 
There were five in camp and a dozen 
ponies were testing their ropes religiously 
for a chance to raise the devil. Jim was 
even quieter than usual: a brown and 
handsome man who had come unknown 
among us in the Pecos Valley and had 
made the drive to Leavenworth, from 
which place we were now returning. A 
cow-puncher asks no questions and we 
knew nothing of the lad but the name he 
brought. But we some times had seen 
a look of sullen and angry impatience 
flash into his eyes in his quiet moods, 
and again and again he had “busted” 
a charge of long-horned steers with a 
reckless dash that startled even us. We 
concluded that he put small value upon 
his life. 

One of our men had—if he told the 
truth—once been a professor at Cornell, 
and he gave Jim credit for having been 
liberally educated. It is true, however, 
that he was in no way advanced in our 
estimation by this; for we remember 
that he didn’t know what a gelding was 
when we first employed him, and ex- 
cused himself on the ground of his ignor- 
ance of “racing” terms. But there was 
a strange power about him that perhaps 
had saved him from the maddened steers. 
He would tell a yarn some times in 





words that set the blood to leaping in 
our veins, and Manuel the cook would 
cross himself if ever he caught Jim's eye 
set steadily upon him. 

He was tired this night, after a long 
chase for a stray cayuse, and lay with 
his feet to the west and a saddle beneath 
his head. I plainly saw his face and the 
old half-angry soberness of his eyes. 
Suddenly he started up, with lips apart; 
his face was white through the tan of 
sun and dust; and one by one as we saw 
him gazing over the prairie swell we fol- 
lowed his glance. 

“My God! the Esperance!’ we heard 
him mutter to himself; and there, against 
the dusky light of the plains, we saw a 
ship that loomed above us in the greyish 
sky. Her sails were set, or all but one, 
and on this point we all agreed, she was 
high and gloomy above the ripple of 
waves that spread about her and gleamed 
with a million ripples among the cactus 
plants and soap-weed of the prairie. A 
single man stood on the bow: a speck 
of lighter color above the black expanse 
of paint beneath, 

But she never moved with the motion 
of a ship at sea, but placidly for a min- 
ute stood inert, with little wrinkles sweep- 
ing across her sails and one of them 
gently flapping from side to side. In 
another moment we saw that she grew 
smaller, as if swept swiftly backwards by 
a current beneath her keel. 

Theré were three of us who never had 
seen anything more nautical than a 
prairie schooner, but as near as we could 
afterwards determine we had all seen the 
same sight. 

With the same motionless or in- 
sensible motion the ship slid into the 
shadow of a butte some miles away 
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and disappeared. But Jim was up, with 
trouble in his looks, but plainly in a 
state of terrible excitement. In the dark 
shadow of the butte a tiny flame glowed 
with a flickering light and a streak of 
smoke curled spindling overhead where 
some one had made a camp. 

“Boys,” said Jim at last, ‘I have seen 
a spook; it means nothing or it means 
everything on God’s earth to a poor un- 
lucky devil by the name of Jim, and I 
want to find out what’s over there where 
you see the fire. I want you all to go 
except Manuel, who can’t understand 
English, and I want you to make up 
your minds that it’s a fool’s errand, to 
save yourselves from being disappointed. 
But I’ve got to go, and it isn’t every 
steer you round up that has your brand.” 

We rode in silence through the twi- 
light, watching the flight of startled 
doves and hearing the sullen howls of 
wary wolves, while the last red glow 
turned into gloom and night gave liberty 
to her skulking crew—among which, as 
we instantly checked our ponies, we re- 
cognized Indians by the nasty yelps that 
suddenly broke the silence of the hour. 
We were only a mile from the strange 
camp, but before we could cover half the 
distance a rattling of rifle-shots came 
echoing from the spot. Without a word 
except a muttered order from the fore- 
man—“ Give’em hell !”—we sailed into the 
rear, right and left flanks and centre of a 
bunch of Arapahoes—giving them points 
on yelling that lasted the live ones as 
long as they lived. Presumably under 
the impression that they had been at- 
tacked by the whole United States Army, 
the Indians raised a cloud of dust and 
scattered towards the foot-hills, leaving 
two dead as samples. 

As they vanished we saw several 
campers approaching from various direc- 
tions and found that one of their men lay 
badly wounded near the fire. We flung 
a bunch of dead sage on the coals and 
were then enabled to see that his wound 
was in the breast and that his time was 
short. 


Jim was calling toa frightened woman 
that the Indians were gone, when the 
dying man caught the sound of his voice 
and eagerly asked: 

“Is that Jim Anderson?” 

“It’s Jim,” we said; “it’s all the name 
he gives.” 

“It’s Jim—I want him, quick—for 
God’s sake—quick;” and he held his 
hands to his ebbing wound, as if to hus- 
band the little life that still was left. 

He came, and stood like one that 
dreamed, and then he knelt and put his 
face against the dying man’s. 

“Tt is, Frank,” was all he said; but he 
shook with stifled sobs as he lifted his 
head again. It was Frank that spoke: 

“T am as good as dead now, Jim, my 
poor old Jim, but every man that’s here” 
—and he raised his voice with a pitiful 
effort—* I want him to hear me say that 
I killed John Mattison, first mate of the 
bark Esperance of Portland, and that Jim 
was ashore at the time. He ran away to 
draw suspicion on himself and if ever he 
had returned I should have cleared him. 
I feared that he was dead. All that I 
have I have left for him and in the same 
package, left with Mary Bonney’s father 
for Jim, is a full account of the death of 
Mattison, whom I killed with righteous 
vengeance for a beast unfit to live.” 

He held his hands to Jim, red with his 
own warm blood, and the brother who 
had offered his life for his sake held them 
tenderly to his lips. 

“She is waiting for you, Jim,” he said, 
with a feeble smile; “God bless her— 
she will wait until she dies unless you 
come.” And then he fell to whispering, 
fainter and nearer death, until we saw 
Jim loosen his broad silk tie and lay it 
gently over-his face. I don’t know when 
I cried before, but the tears rolled down 
the cheeks of more than one man who 
feared neither God nor man nor devil. 

Some times I wonder if I really saw 
the ship, but the rest of the boys are 
sure of it, and so am I. 


Denver, Colorado. 
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Ir requires but very little training or 
experience in the art of war to transform 
an ordinary American sportsman into a 
pretty efficient American soldier. Several 
thousand writers have already commented 
on this fact—including the Editor, who 
generally knows what he is talking about 
—and it strikes me as funny that none of 
them have turned the shield and read the 
legend on the reverse. There will be more 
sportsmen when the war ts ended than ever 
there have been before! Yes, sir! 

* ’ * . 

GET a man interested in rifle shooting 
and you have sunk the mudsill of a 
sportsmanlike education. And the quick- 
est possible way of accomplishing this is 
to convince him that he is likely to pose 
as a target upon which some other fellow 
will display his marksmanship. Try it 
yourself and see if you don’t commence 
enquiring into the virtues of rifled barrels 
and smokeless powders, and shortly want 
to test them yourself—in hopes of shov- 
ing a share of the target business upon 
the other man. Progressed thus far along 
the right road, the rest of the way is easy. 
Fire-arms will become invested in your 
eyes with a new value; you will grow to 
look upon your rifle as your nearest and 
































dearest friend ; and when the war is done, 
and the old Krag—Jorgensens go back to 
the armory, you will seek for some other 
arm to replace them, and for something 
wearing fur or feathers to take the place 
of the animated targets that confronted 
you at Santaigo or Manila. 
«* 4 

THE famous Springfield rifles were in- 
troduced too late to win whole oodles of 
glory in the Civil War, and had already 
become “back numbers’”’ before the tor- 
pedo was fired which sunk the Maine and 
hustled our country into this present 
strife. At first blush it would appear 
that their term of service had been one of 
“inglorious unuse,’’ but such is not the 
case. The Springfield decided the ques- 
tion of white or red supremacy in the 
plains regions and among the Rocky 
Mountains. It knelled the downfall of 
Satanta, Cochise, Chief Joseph, Sitting 
Bull. Custer’s men died with Spring- 
fields in their hands.—Empty Spring- 
fields, mind you, and the cartridge boxes 
were empty as well: (Let us not forget 
that part of the story.) And there were 
Springfields at Wounded Knee, where 
the Indians fell in ghastly heaps, as the 
followers of ‘Yellow Hair” had fallen 
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on the Little Bighorn. Yes; the old 
.45-70 soft-coal burners have helped to 
make history, and our one consolation 
in their loss lies in the assurance that they 
will pass from active service to the ob- 
livion of the junk pile. No speculative 
tinkerer may convert them into ‘“ Zulus ” 
Even if their light barrels would stand 
reboring to a 20-gauge, the present low 
price of ‘sure enough” shot-guns pro- 
hibits the attempt. 


* 
* * 


A pbOZEN or fifteen years ago, when 
the first of those old club-stocked, sledge- 
hammered, hard-kicking Belgian affairs 
were inflicted upon the unfortunate youth 
of our country, they were considered 
dirt cheap at any price under ten dollars, 
and consequently sold like hot cakes. 
Now they find but few takers at $2.50— 
a fact highly illustrative of what a German 
friend of mine calls ‘de diffarawnce of 
tings.” Times have changed, and 
“breech-feeding” shot-guns have de- 
creased in value. Moreover, gunners 
have tumbled to a partial consciousness 
that sore shoulders are not necessarily 
consequent upon a few hours’ shooting. 
Even The Man with the Typewriter can 
now behold a Zulu without experiencing 
a mad desire to make it his very own. 
our or five years agone he assisted in 
overhauling and repairing a colored 
sportsman who had tried some 5-dram 
buckshot loads in a Zulu. We wasted 
no valuable time upon the gun, because 
its days of usefulness were past. 

* 
* * 
“Oh, Mam-ma,” remarked a juvenile bear, 

Just returned from a foraging trip in the wood 
(A trip under fatherly guidance and care), 

‘“*We found lots of things that were toothsome and 

good: 
Persimmons, wild grapes; and, down underneath 

Rotten logs, we found grubs that would pop ‘twixt 

your teeth. 
We climbed trees after nuts, and ’twas funny to see 

My dear Papa paw a pawpaw,”’ said he! 

* 
* 

For early-in-the-season hunting trips, 
or, in fict, any sort of an outing during 
the spring, summer or autumn months, 
a good stout hammock is superior to 
any other bedding arrangement that 
can be provided. It is light, packs in a 


small space and is easily carried; and 
with five minutes’ work you have a com- 
fortable bed, well up off the damp, chilly 
earth and in a measure out of the 
reach of the thousand and one “‘creepin’, 
crawlin’ critters’? which too frequently 
render camp life burdensome to people 
of nervous disposition. Try a hammock 
on your next outing and you will be 
done with sleeping on the ground for 
good and all. Everybody likes ham- 
mocks. Children cry for’em. The old- 
est and ugliest citizen of Shannon Connty, 
Missouri, succumbed to their charms after 
a short five minutes’ acquaintance. Let 
me tell you about it. 

* 

."- 

He lived on the border of the Irish 
Wilderness, and we were encamped on 
the creek back of theorchard. Of course, 
he was our first visitor, and the ‘‘dad- 
burned little fish net,” that I had stretched 
between two saplings, held his attention 
until I persuaded him to try it—and 
afterwards held him extre until mid- 
night was at hand and I was forced to 
demand his instant abdication in favor of 
myself. The next morning at daybreak 
‘“Mossback”’ returned with a cheery, 
‘Gittin’ up time, boys!” and when I 
rolled out of the hammock, he rolled in. 
Some of the party were ready to swear 
that he lay there all day, but I can only 
vouch for the statement that we left him 
with his heels higher than his head when 
we took our departure down the creek, 
and upon our return at sundown I could 
not detect the slightest change in his 
position. And that night he _ insisted 
that we should move up to the house; 
gave us three-fovt-thick goose-hair beds 
to sleep on—or in—and stretched the 
hammock qn the veranda for himself! 

* 
* * 

THE latest newspaper fake is a gun with 
an explosive charge several dozen times 
stronger than dynamite, the reporter clos- 
ing with the off-hand assertion that ‘‘ there 
is no warship afloat that could not be sunk 
by a single projectile from this gun.” 

Tue MAN with THE TyPEWRITER. 
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“There is certainly something in angling that tends to produce a gentleness of spirit and a pure serenity 


oy mind.’’—WASHINGTON IRVING. 


AN OUTING. 





How the limpid water flashes 
Where the wild vines spread their lashes 
Over rocks and mossy ledges by the ever danc- 
ing stream ; 
While the wild-bee’s constant humming, 
And the pheasant’s fitful drumming 
Turn the hours into lapses like a sweet, refresh- 
ing dream. 


What more charming of a morning 
Thao to heed kind Nature’s warning, 
And gather up the playthiugs that are needed 
for the day ; 
And with the thought made bolder 
With the sunrise at your shoulder, 
Hie away to quiet streamlets where the speck- 
led beauties play ? 


The woods where shadows mellow, 
And the sunlight checked in yellow, 
Sifting through the restless tree-tops with an ever- 
changing plan; 
With the squirrels chatting over 
The invasions of old Rover, 
Hlave a joy that city places never brought to 
mortal man. 


Oh, the thousand things that charm us, 
With no thought of care to harm us,— 
For a day we taste the rapture found in roam- 
ing wood and field: 
Then to sleep and dream—ah, never 
Shall from my being sever 
The pure delight and pleasure that my reel and 
rifle yield! 
EDWARD WILLIAM DUTCHER. 
Stillwater, Mirxn 


GUNNISON TROUT FISHING. 


Trout fishing in the Gunnison Country, 
Colorado, is both a profit and a pleasure. 
Profitable as far as good eating is con- 
cerned, for no one is allowed to sell or 
ship trout. There isa rigid law enforcing 
these rules that is a blessing to our West- 
ern mountains and streams. So pleasure 
is the chief incentive. 

Good trout fishing begins about the 
first of June and lasts until late in the fall. 
I remember fishing through holes made 
in the ice one winter when there was no 
snow; but such winters are rare, how- 
ever, as the weather is very cold in such 
high altitudes. 

What happy times we did have! The 
Gunnison women fished as much, or more, 
than the men. (I do not live there now 
but visit there nearly every summer.) 
There were four or five of my particular 
women friends who had fishing suits. 
My suit consisted of a pair of blue denim 
pants, a short skirt and blouse waist, and 
long rubber boots that were attached to 
a belt to fasten around my waist. I gen- 
erally wore a broad-brimmed felt hat, on 
the cowboy style. I also wore at my 
waist a dagger and felt quite brave. Some 
one asked me once what I would do ifa 
tramp got near enough to use my instru- 
ment of war. I said, “ That’s just why I 


carry it; so they shall not get near me.” 














FISH AND FISHING. 


Tramps were as plentiful as trout a few 
years ago and not half as hard to catch 
if one used the right sort of bait. We 
hardly ever fished on the railroad side of 
the river unless we had a man along with 
us. One day I was pretty well frightened. 
Myself and brother were fishing on the 
railroad side of the Gunnison River. It 
was the Denver & Rio Grande road and 
was kept hot by the tramp brigade when 
the trains were not holding it down. We 
were only a few miles from town down 
the river. My brother soon left me. Ile 
had a rubber suit on, so waded down the 
stream. After he left me I began to think 
of tramps, and although I had my trusty, 


2t1 


in a crowd where talk had to be listened 
to. Not but what I felt as patriotic as 
ever; in fact just then home seemed the 
safest spot on earth and my head didn’t 
feel half its usual size and if I could only 
have been as small as I would have liked 
to right then I would have been invisible; 
and, Oh! for a rubber neck to look four 
ways at once. All at once I saw a man 
within a few feet of me, right in the nar- 
row path ahead of me. The ground ap- 
peared to almost strike me in the face, I 
was so weak; but he happened to be some 
one I knew but hadn't seen for several 
years. I’da notion to throw my boots 
at him and deliver up my dagger, I was 


The Gunnison River of Colorado is formed by the uniting of East and Taylor Rivers at Almont, 12 miles 


north of Gunnison, and empties into the Grand River at Grand Junction, 135 miles west of Gunnison. 


is 100 yards wide and has a fall of 27 feet to the mile. 


This river 

















A 10'..-Pounder, taken from the Gunnison by Dr. F. D. Sanford with a six-ounce rod. 


tho’ not tried, dagger by my side, | felt 
somewhat shaky, especially when my 
guide remarked when leaving me, ‘‘ You 
had best keep near the river.” I flung 
the answer at him, how else he thought 
I'd catch any fish. He yelled back, 
“Tramps may get you!”’ “Well,” I said, 
‘* How will I make you hear if they do?” 
The reply sounded away off this time, 
“ Use your butcher knife and finger nails.” 

There were trees and brush between 
the river and road; so I fished along the 
stream, singing softly to myself. When 
I'm in doubt or trouble, I always sing or 
whistle. This time I was doubtful about 
catching even‘a bite and my trouble was, 
I didn’t feel as much of a warrior as when 


so thankful it wasn’t a knight of the road, 

I got neither bite nor trout that after- 
noon and when my protector came back 
with a sack full of speckled natives I felt 
completely disgusted. He said he didn’t 
see why I need be; that women seldom 
caught anything, any way, aside from a 
cold; that’fishing was only a fad with 
them and not business. I wanted to know 
of the smart angler if it was business to 
go off and leave his belovéd sister to the 
tender mercies of unfeeling tramplets. 
Then I told him how near I came to hav- 
ing an adventure with what might have 
been “one of ’em.” He consoled me by 
saying, “ Well, it wasn’t one, so what are 
you roaring about?” (How like a man!) 
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I got no more sympathy from my own 
brother than if that horrid man had been 
a mouse. But, being of a forgiving dis- 
position and knowing it made no differ- 
ence either way, I fully and freely forgave 
him—the consideration being an appetiz- 
ing trout supper prepared by his own 
hands on our return home. 

The next day I went again, but this 
time with a tramp-fearing woman like 
myself. We started early in the morning. 
I had an old buckboard and a little, old, 
buckskin colored pony that I ridiculously 
called Bonny. No wonder at times he 
refused to go! The unsuitable name for 
such a critter was much on the same or- 
der as making a boy ridiculous with his 
chums by obliging him to wear long 
curls. Let me see— Where was I? It 
is so natural for me to wander off on 
another track. Oh, yes; the early start. 
I remember now. We had a basket of 
lunch and some kindling, for fear it might 
rain and we would want a fire. We drove 
six or seven miles down the river. The 
day proved to be fine. We went into 
camp. I picketted out my willing Bonny ; 
then we dressed up in our fishermentals 
and started out, hitting our well-known 
trail with a high and lively step. The joy 
of those dear old trouting days! We 
waded and fished to our hearts’ content; 
dropping our hooks in old haunts and by 
great rocks where the water was deep 
and cold and bites wary but sure. We 
fished with minnows and by noon had 
some nice trout: then went back to our 
camp. My friend made a fire while I got 
some fish ready to fry. Some children 
from a ranch near by brought cream for 
our coffee and, of course, we invited them 
to have dinner with us. I always took 
plenty to eat; so I could divide even with 
tramps—which I often did. I was always 
brave in time of peace. After dinner we 
rested a while; after which we packed up 
our traps—well knowing how tired we 
would be on the home trip. Then we 
started out again. This time I took my 
paints along to make some sketches in 
oil colors as well as to fish. I caught 
some small trout. Pictures can be made 
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to look better from smal! ones than large 
ones; they look more natural. I made 
a sketch of three trout hanging from the 
heads, with bunches of grass behind them 
on a background of sunlight and with a 
hint of blue sky shaded to richer and 
darker coloring towards the bottom of 
the sketching paper or picture. I made 
still another sketch of an old cabin near 
some trees and rocks by the river with 
beautiful mountains in the distance and 
home-like, warm-tinted foot hills in the 
foreground. This artistic place had once 
been the home of a noted Western man. 

At last we started back to hitch up and 
gohome. To preserve the delicate color- 
ings of my troutlings I took off a skirt; 
dipped it in water; put wet grass on this; 
laid my hook and line souvenirs in the 
grass and cloth: wrapped them up care- 
fully; then put my sketches away. We 
started home—satisfied with our day’s 
work and pleasure. 

Many days I’ve spent in this way, as 
my studio will testify. I shall spend part 
of this summer in Gunnison, where I've 
spent twelve of the happiest years of my 
life. This is a long fish story, but I hope 
I haven't tried my readers. I’m not re- 
lated to G. W. of ancient fame in any way 
that I know of; but, like him, I cannot 
tell a lie. 

To the many fishers, brave and bold, 
Who have angled their time away, 
For all the lies they’ve ever told 
There’ll come a time some day. 
AGNES HOEL SHORES. 
Grand Junction, Colo. 
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A SCARCITY OF TROUT. 


The scarcity of trout in the waters of 
the Upper Peninsula of Michigan is fast 
becoming apparent to the people who in- 
dulge in that greatest of all sports—trout 
fishing. Several years ago the State 
planted a large number of pike fry in the 
lakes and streams of the Upper Peninsula 
and these most voracious of fish are now 
assuming large proportions and their ap- 
petite for our beautiful, gamy trout is 
really larger than the size of the fish. A 
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local fisherman, who is well posted on 
the quantity and various species of fish 
in the lakes and streams of this Peninsula, 
says that the scarcity of trout is wholly 
due to this fish—the pike. He further 
claims that it is a worthless fish for good 
lively sport, as it is too sluggish, and 
when it does take a hook, which is very 
seldom, it is like pulling in a large piece 
of bark. They make very little resist- 
ance and it is no fun whatever to catch 


any other species of fish and were greatly 
surprised at the size of them. It is a 
well-known fact that in the waters sur- 
rounding the Wisconsin Peninsula, known 
as Door County, bass fishing is excep- 
tionally good this season. They take 
any kind of bait and in some places it is 
very little fun catching them, they bite so 
continuously. The large shiner minnow 
is the most alluring bait and the one they 
take the greediest. Large catches are 
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; FLORIDA SPORT. 
A Sizable Tarpon. Length, 6 ft.2in.; weight, 105 lbs. Caught by M. B. Martin at Fort Pierce. 


this variety of the finny tribe. If the 
State had planted, or would plant trout 
fry in the streams of this Peninsula, it 
would be a Godsend to the sportsmen 
and to the keepers ot summer hotels, 
which are now idle. 

Bass fishing is good in all the lakes 
and also in the waters of Green Bay, and 
from reports received from parties who 
have been camping on the inland lakes 
they seem to have caught more bass than 


reported from the Strawberry, Jack, 

Horseshoe and Chambers Islands; also 

from Idlewild in Sturgeon Bay. 
Menominee, Mich, Gerorce A. Loop. 


TARPON FISHING. 





From the testimony of an experienced 
fisherman friend, it would seem that ang- 
lers desirous of a personal duel to the 
death with the headstrong “silver king,” 
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would do well to visit Fort Pierce on the 
lower east coast of Florida. In witness 
whereof, gaze, O mighty masters of the 
hook! on the little photo hereto attached, 
showing Mr. Martin and a better than 
six foot fighter, caught during the month 
of August. In length, the tarpon there- 
abouts will run all the way from 4% feet 
to as high as 6 feet g inches. And this 
reminds us: A good, informing article 
on tarpon fishing is in order for our Oc- 
tober number and we hope to see it ma- 
terialize. 


Oe 


THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN WHITEFISH. 





In the August issue of Sports AFIELD, 
“Crocus” of Gunnison, Colorado, calls in 
question the identity of the Rocky Mount- 
ain whitefish mentioned by me several 
times in the columns of this journal and 
elsewhere. The last time I had occasion 
to write of the fish I stated that it had 
been classified by the Curator at the 
Smithsonian Institution. Your readers 
and contributors should remember that 
when a question of this kind is submitted 
and the authority given, it is the part of 
good judgment to abide by the decision. 
I should be pleased to know that I had 
killed grayling in the White River, in the 
Yampah and its tributaries, but candor 
compels me to say that I never have. 
But I have killed the Rocky Mountain 
whitefish in the above-named streams and 
have seen them taken by others. If my 
brother angler will consult the Bulletin 
of the U. S. Fish Commission for 1889, 
opposite text on page 46, he will finda 
cut of the whitefish of which he speaks. 
On page 44 he will find a cut of the gray- 
ling. On page 49 he will find a full 
technical description of both fish. The 
cuts and the descriptive matter exhibit as 
plain a distinction between the two fish 
as there is difference between a black bass 
and a herring. 

I write this because I think that these 
little disputes tend to uncertainty and are 
of no benefit to us. If “Crocus” is not 
supplied with the Report above men- 
tioned, and will be pleased to call upon 
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me at my office when he is in Denver, it 
will afford me pleasure to point out the 
authority and set the matter at rest, in 
his mind at least. Lewis B. FRANCE. 
Denver, Colorado. 
ea 


CONCERNING SPECKLED TROUT. 





Referring to Mr. Erickson’s question in 
the July number regarding the weight of 
speckled trout, “ Do they weigh as much 
as four pounds ?” I would beg to answer: 
Yes. D. L. Stinchfield of Wisconsin in 
the August number answers the question, 
and speaks of the south shore of Lake 
Superior. I will now speak of the xorth 
shore of Lake Superior. Port Arthur is 
situated on Thunder Bay, on the north 
shore of Lake Superior; and sixty-five 
miles east of Port Arthur, on the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, is the Nepigon River, 
which empties into the said lake. The 
Nepigon River is, I think, and so do oth- 
ers, the best stream for speckled trout in 
North America. The trout in that stream 
range from a half pound to eight pounds, 
and some have been caught even larger. 
So far this year the biggest fish have been 
61% pounds. The fishing is good this 
year, and trout of from 4 to 5 pounds are 
quite plentiful. Last year I sent a speck- 
led trout to my brother in Owen Sound 
weighing 534 pounds; length, 23 inches. 

Parties came from all parts of the United 
States and Canada to fish in the Nepigon. 
They get fitted out at Nepigon Village; 
get supplies, canoes, Indian guides, etc., 
there, and generally have a good time. 
Ladies also come with their friends and 
husbands to fish, and catch fish, and plenty 
of them. Of course the fish cannot be 
kept to carry home by the visitors; so a 
plan has been adopted whereby the friends 
at home can see the size of the fish caught, 
and the fishermen preserve their reputa- 
tions. The fish are skinned and the In- 
dians stretch the skin on a piece of birch 
bark, with a frame around it fastened by 
fibre. Both outsides of the skin are ex- 
posed, sewed to the bark, and the whole 
thing looks like a picture. The conse- 
quence is that, as the people carry these 
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home to speak for themselves, the mem- 
bership of the various “ Liars’ Clubs” is 
fast decreasing. 

I would say, in conclusion, that W. 
McKirdy is the Fishery Overseer at 
Nepigon and will gladly answer all en- 
quiries. W. C. Dosie. 


Port Arthur, Canada. 


— 
ee 


A DAY ON THE PERE MARQUETTE. 








The following conditions, as applied to 
trout fishing obtained on the first Tuesday 
in May of 1897 and were the best I ever 
saw on this river. The water was dark 
from the overflow from swamps, as we 
had had some very heavy rains—insuring 
a fine catch, as the larger and more cau- 
tious fish are not able to see as plainly as 
when the water is clear. I used highly 
colored flies on a six-foot leader; an Abbie 
for the tail fly and a Professor for the 
dropper. I fished from what is called the 
Spingers to the head of the Riffles, or 
swift water which fairly boils for a half- 
mile, and filled a twenty-pound basket in 
four hours and did not have a trout under 
eight inches. The morning was fine, 
warm and hazy; the natural fly rising 
off the water as early as 8 o'clock, the 
best fly-fishing time was between 8 and 1. 
I caught four at the head of the Riffles 
that gave me the gamest kind of a battle. 
They ranged from 14 to 16 inches. Es- 
pecially do I remember one fish I caught 
at the head or start of the swift water. I 
had made a good cast, my flies lighting 
gently on the water, and was working 
them towards the shore, when I felt a 
jerk. He did not rise out of the water, 
but just came up under the fly and sneaked 
it, but I knew from the way he yanked 
that he was full of business. He gave a 
couple of heavy jerks, but, finding he 
could not get away that way, he jumped 
at least two feet out of water and shook 
his head like a black bass. But the little 
rod was too quick for him and he got no 
slack. He then started to sulk and, think- 
ing I had him going, I started to reel him 
in—drawing my rod behind me as far as 
I could—and was just reaching over for 
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him with the net when he saw me and 
away he went. He went around me a 
couple of times, like a cooper round a 
barrel, and then made a dive for the swift 
water and with the aid of the current 
forced me to give him line. I did not 
dare to hold too hard for fear of his tear- 
ing loose. I let him have about thirty 
feet of line and when I put the brakes on 
him he came out of the water and tried 
to shake the fly loose and then com- 
menced to sulk and work down-stream. 
I was into the water—then over the tops 
of my waders; it was so swift I could 
hardly keep my feet and he had me at a 
disadvantage. Below me about 150 feet 
a cedar tree lay across the stream. It 
was four or five inches through and the 
water ran over and under it, and I knew 
if he got under it I would lose the fight. 
At this time the thought struck me to 
reel him up as close as I could and walk 
down- stream at the same time until I got 
very close to the tree with him; then pull 
him to the top of the water and let the 
current carry him over the top of the tree 
and by so doing save him from going 
under, for I knew if he ever so much as 
touched that tree he would get away. I 
did so and, just as he was going to dive 
under, I pulled him up, and before he had 
a chance to make a second attempt he 
was on the other side. It was clear sail- 
ing then and I thought I could make him 
quit. I straddled the log as soon as I 
could, but there was no need: he was 
whipped. (The cedar tree was his last 
chance.) I reeled him to me on top of 
the water and putting the net under him 
walked out on the bank. He gave a 
couple of feeble flops and gave it up. His 
mouth was torn about a half inch and had 
he gotten the least bit of slack line he 
would readily have freed himself. He 
was not a very large trout—being but 16 
inches long—but he proved that pluck 
and endurance cut more of a figure than 
great weight with a fighting fish as well 
as with fighting men. J. G. MILEs. 
Big Rapids, Michigan. 


SEND us a list of all your sportsman 
friends. Do it to-day. 

















TO A PIECE OF BIRCH BARK. 





In the dark forest, where the tasseled pines, 
Swaying stood beside thee, 

Thy white coat smiled along the forest aisles, 
A sylvan diety. 


Grace was in ev’ry motion of thy form, 
And ev’ry move 

Thy slender limbs upon the branches made 
But told of love. 


And now to me this sheet of silver bark 
Doth tell a tale, 

Of moving trees and winds that whisper soft 
All up the dale. 


Peace thou didst whisper up and down the wood, 
And through the glade, 

Peace, to my heart thou whisperest, even here 
Be not afraid. 


Be not afraid, amid the waves of man’s 
Tempestous sea ; 
Nor do I fear when I have caught thy smile, 
O deity! 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. CHARLES W. LAMB. 
> 


AN UNLUCKY SPILL. 





April 12, 1897, was a cold and windy 
day when myself and a companion 
started on an afternoon’s duck hunt out- 
side of Marinette, Wis. It had been 
raining all that morning and, like all 
spring days in this section of the coun- 
try, the wind was blowing freshly from 
the north-east and a heavy sea was run- 
ning on the bay and breaking with an 
ominous sound on the reef outside about 





two miles from the shore. Ice was 
piled upon the reef its whole length and 
one looking down the shore could see 
great piles of congealed water. 

Just outside of the city lies a large 
breakwater built by the Boom Company 
and used by them as a storage for the 
surplus logs. In the centre of this en- 
closure, which is about one mile long 
and a half mile wide, lies a small island 
covered by willows. On the north side 
of this island is a rice marsh of some 
extent which affords excellent feeding 
ground for ducks and other wild-fowl 
usually found in this locality. . 

Large flocks of these birds feed here 
during the night, in the spring and fall, 
and in the early hours of the morning 
fly outside of the enclosure, but lie in- 
side the reef, where the water is most 
always smooth and not over four or five 
feet deep. 

Well, to get back to my story. The 
afternoon of the day mentioned, the two 
of us, knowing there were several flocks 
outside, decided to try our luck. We 
secured a boat and rowed across to the 
piers and here inflated our Layman Pneu- 
matic boat. It was decided between us 
before we started that I was to use this 
boat and my friend was to remain on the 
piers, and in case any of the ducks should 
fly over, which they generally did, he 
would get a shot at them. I pluckily 
put out in the rubber boat, but did not 
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notice wind or sea until about a half mile 
out, when I started back. I had secured 
several long shots but had had very poor 
luck, and, seeing it was useless to go out 
any further, put back. J managed to get 
along nicely for probably ten minutes, 
when I noticed that I was making but 
very little, if any, headway in the teeth 
of the north-east gale that was then blow- 
ing. I knew it was not very deep here 
but the water had so churned up the 
mud that you could not see bottom; so 
I put my gun down and found that the 
water came within a few inches of the 
top. All this time I was rapidly drifting 
towards the open bay and knew if I ever 
got over the reef it was all day with me. 
My hands and arms were benumbed 
with the cold and the seas were steadily 
washing over the low sides of the boat, 
making it almost impossible to navigate 
it. I realized my position but knew I 
could do nothing, so did not become ex- 
cited but thought I could probably get 
to land quicker by getting out and walk- 
ing. Before doing this, however, I fired 
both barrels of my gun, hoping it would 
attract the attention of my friend on 
shore and he would put out after me 
with the boat. I also shouted lustily for 
help, but the wind. blew the sound back. 
Seeing I could do nothing, I put my 
hand on the rail of the boat in order to 
steady myself so I could pull my feet 
out. My hand was so numb it slipped 
off and over I went, with my feet. still 
fast in the boots of the boat. My gun— 
a 10-gauge Piper—I lost and have never 
found it, although I searched dilligently. 

I struggled in the water with my feet 
up in the air and on my back for fully 
an hour and a half before I was able to 
release one foot. No one can imagine 
the things that flew through my mind 
during the time I was in this position. 
After releasing one foot it was very easy 
to get the other one out, which you can 
imagine I did and in very short order. 
I then started ashore with the water up 
under my arms and the boat towing be- 
hind me. The last thing I remember is 
seeing my partner on the shore and I 
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know I waved for him when about half- 
way in. I will give his story of my 
rescue. 

When about to grab me I fell in about 
two feet of water, and with the wet heavy 
clothes I had on he could not set me on 
my feet, and it would have been useless 
to try as I could not walk. He grabbed 
me by the shoulders and dragged me to 
the piers where he left me and started to 
look for help, but could not find any one 
within a half mile of there so he returned, 
and grabbing me as before started to 
drag me that distance to the main land. 
After dragging me across the marsh and 
island he came to the canal—a cut 
through the enclosure to admit of the 
passage of tugs—and here he met Mr. 
Rowe, who picked me up and carried 
me to the Boom Company’s boarding 
house. The people living. here were 
French and they very kindly took me 
in and nursed me back to life. In the 
meantime a messenger was dispatched 
to inform my relatives. This was not 
necessary, however, as the news had pre- 
ceeded him by many minutes. I was 
brought around all right by a liberal 
dose of John Barleycorn (which made 
me quite dizzy) and wrapped in warm 
blankets and taken home. The people 
who saw me claim I was as black as 
night when brought in and as stiff as in 
death. The water had not affected: me 
so much as the extreme cold. Not- 
withstanding this experience, I went out 
the next morning to search for my gun, 
but never found it. It was an exper- 
ience I will never forget. I got no 
ducks but got a good ducking instead. 
The Layman Pneumatic boat is all right 
for still water, but excuse me from using 
itin a heavy sea or pumping against a 
wind. , GeEorGE A. Loop. 

Menominee, Mich. 

oe 

Replying to our good friend “ Ithaca’s”’ 
quail query, we would say that the open 
season on quail in Illinois is from Octo- 
ber 1 to December 1 of each year. We 
feel warranted in stating that the pros- 
pects for this year are good. 








A FULL-GROWN 


DEADFALL. 





Amateur Photo by Guy L. Smira, Butte City, Montana. 


A “FULL GROWN” DEADFALL. 


Some time ago, while reading your most inter- 
esting magazine, I saw a request to readers to 
send in a picture of a bear trap. Later yon gave 
a drawing of one, which probably answered all 
purposes, but I hope, nevertheless, that this photo- 
graph may be acceptable to you. I took this pic- 
ture while camping last fall in the Clear Water 
country and can vouch for the subject being a 
genuine bear trap. It is of the deadfall pattern 
and takes three or four men to set it. Should 
have liked to have set it before I took the picture. 
but was unable to do so. Guy L. SMITH. 

Butte City, Mont. 

The trap shown has a decidedly busi- 
ness-like look about it, but bears very 
little resemblance to the “figure 4” con- 
trivances which most of us have carved 
with dull jack-knives from bits of inch- 
thick pine. The idea incorporated is 
practically the same, though on a bigger 
scale, and worked out in a slightly dif- 
ferent manner. The “triggers” are heavy 
poles, instead of soft wood splinters; the 
upright, the stump of a fair-sized tree, 
cut off at the proper height. The rela- 
tion of the different parts when the trap 





is set will be readily understood after a 
little study of the photograph. The tri- 
angular pen of logs is, of course, an 
essential feature—since it guards the bait 
from side approach. 

The deadfall is frequently used in the 
North and Northwest for trapping bear, 
but in the South the “bear-pen” takes 
its place. This is simply a square pen 
of small logs, spiked or pinned together, 
and covered with others fastened in the 
same way. The structure, when com- 
pleted, is heavy enough to crush down 
the biggest bear and defy his efforts to 
escape. In all sections of our country 
where bears are found, they are some 
times taken with set-guns; but the steel 
trap is deservedly the favorite among 
bear trappers, whether professionals or 
amateurs, since it is readily put in place 
and can be transported from a trapped- 
out locality to some other which may 
promise better. Two or three New- 
house bear traps make a very fair load 
for a pack-horse, but, on the score of con- 
venience, they have no superiors in their 
own particular scope of usefulness. 


» 
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IN THE 
A YOUNG DAKOTA SPORTSMAN. 





Last summer, during a long personal 
canvass of North Dakota, I spent a couple 
of very profitable days in Jamestown. 
Now, no disciple of the gun ever visits 
that section of the country without call- 
ing on Dr. R. G. DePuy, whose home 
abounds in features of interest to the 
sportsman. The doctor is, I must say, 
extremely fond of coursing, if the testi- 
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ers as here set forth except that the pony 
was “hitting the trail’’ for all there was 
in it. Remarking the lad’s unconscious 
showing of good horsemanship, I said to 
the father, ‘‘ What a fine picture they 
would make for Sports Artetp!” He 
half-promised to send me a photo., some 
time, and, as our Mexican cousins say, 
“Aqui esta.” 

Lloyd’s sportsman tendencies cropped 
out at the early age of 4 years, when, on 














Master Thomas 


mony of the DePuy pack is to be be- 
lieved—and in this case I am willing to 
take a dog’s word for it. His kennel 
embraces some fine greyhounds and sev- 
eral dogs of another strain, but whether 
Barzois or the noble-headed Scotch stag- 
hound, I cannot at this moment state 
definitely. 

While chatting with Doctor DePuy on 
his porch, the dogs circling about us, | 
heard the rhythmic hoof tattoo of a gal- 
loping horse, and, gazing up the street, 
beheld the identical pair of plains sweep- 


Lloyd DePuy. 


seeing a straightaway prairie-chicken 
stopped short at long range, he cheered 
the shooter as naturally as the oldest of 
us His eleventh birthday occurred in 
April last. Last December he took a 
trip to the Bad Lands and not only took 
part in a wolf hunt but went out for deer 
also, and though he did not at that time 
handle the gun he helped drive four 
bucks from a small piece of woods and 
was of valued assistance to the hunters. 
He has also participated in several wolf 
hunts near Jamestown and Dawson. 
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The past winter he has been in seven or 
eight chases—each time having been 
successful in bringing in one or more 
dead wolves.. As a rifle-shot he is a 
success. His main sport is in killing 
gophers with his little 22-calibre ‘rifle, 
and in June last he bagged seven wolves 
with the same gun. He spent the month 
of July in the Bad Lands as a guest of 
the genial P. J. Pelissier, Sheriff of Bil- 
lings County, North Dakota, and in writ- 
ing home tells of the number of rattle- 
snakes he had killed the day before. 
The pony in the picture is a beauty, and 
with Lloyd on her back has never yet 
been beaten in arace. CLAUDE KING. 
: > 


AN INTREPID SPORTSMAN. 





One of the most remarkable trips ever 
made to the North Country has just been 
completed by William P. Taylor of Al- 
berta, Northwest Territory. In Febru- 
ary last Mr. Taylor was employed by 
the Dominion Government to explore a 
trail from Edmonton to the Pelly River. 
He started out on February 5, taking 
with him an Indian andthree dogs. He 
travelled to Peace River Crossing, using 
the dogs to draw a toboggan. Here, 
according to the New York Sun, he con- 
cluded to abandon the toboggan and put 
packs on the dogs,as he could make 
faster time in this way. He proceeded 
to the east branch of the Nelson; thence 
to Toad River Post on the Liard. Here 
he left the dogs. He struck the Pelly 
below the lakes which are supposed to 
form its source. Here he found the re- 
mains of a camp, which he judged to be 
that of white men, and he determined to 
overtake them if possible. He hurried 
down the Pelly for about thirty miles and 
there found the remains of another camp, 
evidently of the same party, but as they 
had probably several days’ start he de- 
cided to return. 

The trip made by Mr. Taylor is all 
the more remarkable from the fact that 
he took practically no supplies with him, 
and he travelled all the way to Pelly 
River and half way back—about 1,600 
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miles in all—on foot, through a country 
uninhabited, and most of it by trails 
never before travelled by white men, sub- 
sisting for most of the time on game. 
Mr. Taylor and his Indian shot, during 
the trip, six moose, two cariboo and 
twenty-four deer, besides some feathered 
game. He left home with about 100 
pounds of flour, a little bacon and some 
tea—his chief source of supply being his 
trusty rifle and 500 rounds of ammuni- 
tion. The trip occupied five months. 
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KINSHIP OF THE DOG AND WOLF. 





The resemblance between the dog and 
coyote, or prairie wolf, has been noted by 
naturalists and hunters; and, while the 
comparison is not particularly compli- 
mentary to the former, the fact remains 
that measurements of the two species have 
shown that there exists a very close agree- 
ment between them, even in some cases 
where one of the terms of comparison be 
so highly specialized a variety of dog as 
the pointer. Crosses of the coyote and 
the dog have been frequently noted, with 
the resulting mongrels; and in every In- 
dian community on the plains, says Dr. 
Elliot Coues, there are mongrel dogs 
shading into coyotes in every degree—all 
having the clear wolf strain and some be- 
ing scarcely distinguishable from a prairie 
wolf. The most striking difference be- 
tween the coyote and the dog is in their 
physiognomy. That of the coyote is 
characterized by Doctor Coues as being 
intermediate between the wolf’s and the 
fox’s, but more doggy than either. The 
coyote face occurs in many cur dogs, es- 
pecially the slender-nosed kinds, but the 
true coyote lacks almost entirely the 
frontal prominence of the latter—its face 
from occiput to mouth deviating very 
little from a straight line. Its lips are 
thin and scant, commonly showing the 
teeth, but always parted when the animal 
is dead. The differences between the 
skull of the pointer and that of the coy- 
ote are trifling compared with the dis- 
crepancies, existing in different breeds 
of dogs. J. M. BuLKLey. 
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Travelling Correspondence. 

Of all things ‘‘come-at-able,’’ the public seems 
to find most difficulty in arriving at the true 
understanding of ‘‘Sport” and ‘‘Sportsman.’’ 
This can readily be pardoned in what we may 
call the ‘‘ laity,” or, better perhaps, the uninter- 
ested. But to find confusion among these distinct 
classes—an idea that the terms may be used inter- 
changeably—leads to remonstrance. 

A sportsman must be a gentleman. This is as 
imperative as that mutton must first be lamb. 
A gentleman in heart, if you please ; not necessar- 
ily a rack for the display of perfect tailoring or 
agent for the expression of studied ‘‘ good man- 
ners.’’ The definition of “gentleman’’ may be 
found in Webster’s unabridged. But a ‘‘sport”’ 
——! Our horror of his general flash, clash and 
effort to dazzle; of his brazen effrontery and 
comic endeavors to shine like ‘* precious metal,’’ 
is wholly inexpressible. 

Like the poet the ‘‘sportsman’’ is born, not 
made. The ‘‘sport’’ is the crude effort at imita- 
tion. Some folks don’t believe this, so to argue 
on the subject would only be a waste of time and 
wholly out of place. However, as experience and 
observation are our best instructors, we will come 
soonest and most surely to a correct solution of the 
problem by paying heed to them. Will you par- 
don me, then, if I illustrate my point from life? 

I was sitting one evening on the spacious ver- 
anda of the Imperial Hotel, Petoskey, Michigan— 
a hostelry known far and wide as one of the best 
in all that reyion. Famous, I might say, not only 
for the great sport thereabout for anglers, but for 
its cuisine, exceptionally beautiful location, and 
home-life character as well. A number of sports- 
men were there at the time; some alone and 
others with wife and children. The beautiful 
sunset, the restful voices of the oncoming night, a 
little group of children on the breezy lawn, all 
served, in turn, ‘to draw attention. Two tiny 
people, brother and sister, were amusing them- 


selves on the broad steps below. The little lad 
had a folded newspaper with which he was 
‘‘swatting” flies—a joyous and absorbing pursuit, 
learned, no doubt, from his mother. The little 
maid objected to this as cruel and unnecessary. 
Bless her tender little heart! she didn’t know 
what a terrible lot of annoyance it was saving 
some unlucky bald-head. 

“Tt is cruel and naughty ; and you mustn’t do 
it,’’ said she. 

“Didn’t Dod make dese flies?’’ questioned the 
little man, ignoring the charge directly but mak- 
ing a flank movement at self. vindication. 

‘*Of course he did,’’ answered sister. 

‘* Well, if I kill all dese, tan’t he make some 
more?’’ came the defiant query. 

With this evidence we rest the case. Let it go 
to the jury, good and true, that awaits the monthly 
issue of*‘‘our magazine.’’ Was there or was there 
not the blood of a sportsman flowing back and 
forth in the veins of that little chap? 

er we 

Those among our friends who read ‘‘ My Hunt- 
ing Partner’’ in the August number—and there 
are few, I feel sure, who passed it by—could not 
have failed to notice a resonant tone of power and 
originality running through it—a wind-note in 
the pines and a mellow hot-trail note from the 
dogs—that held to the end. Would you like to 
know the author as he is at home? as he always 
is? as I and others know him? 

The Doctor has grown up with Byron; stood 
for years as a life guard to her citizens; done a 
thing we all hope we may do: so won his way 
into their affections that he is, with reluctance, 
permitted, now and then, to slip away on the 
quiet, lengthy jaunts his nature demands. It 
was on one of these excursions, this time into the 
famous Big Horn basin, that the notes for ‘‘ My 
Hunting Partner’? were gathered. Dark; of 
medium height and weight; a most entertaining 
conversationalist; wiry; a good horseman ; accom- 
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modating himself quickly to conditions, he is built 
for an outdoor life. His simplicity of habits; his 
open, rugged and manly natare, all go to make 
up the Open Sesame which he carries with him. 

I love to sit in his wonderful curio-decked office 
and listen while he tells of mountains, plains and 
woods ; or delineates the pleasures of a horse-back 
trip across country. His entrée into the basin 
was made in such a fashion, and it was on the 
strong back of Moccasin Bill—as pretty and trusty 
a bit of horseflesh as ever left a mountain ranch— 
that the return was made: a journey of many 


hundred miles without a stumble. 


* 
* 5 


Carroll, or Mount Carroll rather, is a town of 


some 2,000 souls (and a few that are not souls). 
There are some few sportsmen here, notwith- 
standing the limited supply of all kinds of sports- 


men’s plunder. Mr. Stedman, Junior, son of 


Bauker Stedman of Savanna, is resident here and 
is a contributor to various publications—outdoor 
and otherwise. 

The first evening of my stay in Savanna, Illinois, 
I picked up a local paper. Judge of my astonish- 
ment when I read that Mr. Blank, farmer, resid- 
ing so many miles from town, had ‘lost about 
forty bushels of oats by fire, which had been cut 
and put in the shock.’? What a terribly disastrous 
way they have of handling the wonderfully tangi- 
ble brand of fire raised out there! It certainly 
proved a most shocking blaze, to say the least. 

The Savanna boys have a maugatrap out at 


their grounds and those members of the club of 


fifty who enjoy saucer-smashing get out there once 
a week and blaze away for fun and glory. Mr. 
Stedman, the banker, is as enthusiastic a sports- 
man as any of the young bucks and is threatening 
to invade the sanctity of our northern woods this 
fall. He owns a fine three-barrel Daly of which 
he is quite fond. 

Savanna is ’way off the railroad—that is, three- 


qaarters of a mile off—and lies in a half moon of 


bluffs. The great and muddy Mississippi joins 
the points of the crescent, dividing to right and 
left some six miles above, where it is cut in two 
by the unyielding end of a good-sized isle freq uent- 
ed by campers. Ilere bass fishing is fair. There 
is also the usual amount of ‘‘cat” and buffalo, 
with oodles of German carp and a few pickerel. 
For the lovers of the light sixteen-gauge, there are 
just hosts and hosts of fine, fat, juicy-——mos- 
quitoes. Why, one doesn’t have to go ten feet 
from the fire, in season, to make a tremendous 
bag of these birds. They are of a deep, blood- 
thirsty hue, lie well to the dog (or anything else) 
and are noted for the Sousa-like grand concerts 
they sometimes give, when encountered in large 


coveys. Any one having visited this island— 
and lots of fellows have—will agree that, while 
there, the pursuit of these marvellously swift fly- 
ers is inspiring, unending, free to all—beginning 
with your arrival and ending only at the sad 
moment of departure. The performance is guar- 
anteed to attract your fullest attention and is for 
men, women and children alike. There are also 
some ducks. 

A ferry connects Savanna with Sabula, Iowa, 
and the crossing is very picturesque, breezy, en- 
joyable, and costs but ten cents: five cents extra 
for a bath when requested to get off and push 
when grounded on a bar. Before leaving Illinois 
soil I gleaned these notes on the Savanna gun 
club which goeth and cometh by the gentle and 
euphonius name of The Mississippi Blue Rock 
Gun Club. Buarring the length of its title, it isa 
useful adjunct to this border town and a cause of 
great uneasiness to other organizations. In the 
short year of its existence it has grown from five 
to fifty. Its president is D. S. Berry; secretary, 
G. W. Liw; treasurer,.Dr. B. B Hyler. O. M. 
Manning and C. W. Canine have the affection, 
and a good deal of the ‘‘ pot’’ money, of the club. 
The club has a good shoot in prospect for this fall 
and bids on ‘‘ first. money ’’ are invited. 

Sabula is a sort of summer resort. There is a 
good hotel there—overlooking the bluffs. It is 
the Riverside, presided over by J. D. Smith. He 
doesn't overlook any bluffs. 

Out of Sabula, westward, one runs ‘‘’round the 
horn,’’ so to speak: in reality around a long and 
rather scenic hoghack that juts southward. It 
struck me that it ought to furnish a good retreat 
for quail, being rangy, untilled and wooded. 
Turning its southern extremity, a run northward, 
through the beautiful, rolling hills of lowa, is 
made—letting one into the secrets of agriculture 
and grazing that make the State so fine a one. 

Maquoketa harbors the Timber City Gun Club, 
organized about January of this year, and al- 
ready blossomed into a hearty institution, fifty 
strong. J. H. Brown is preisdent, and is a good 
man to have at the head of affairs. He is one of 
the best shots in the club but it is always a toss-up 
for first money ; for there are half-a-duzen others 
who shoot some—namely: Lem Owens, Rob 
McTier, Moff. Trumbo, Charles Kaler and Hart. 

This district, lying within a fifteen or twenty- 
mile radius of Maquoketa, is said to be the finest 
quail territory in the State. Last year bags of 
sixty were sometimes made. Down towards the 
mouth of the river is good woodcock shooting ; 
also a small bunch of wild turkeys—zealously 
guarded, in hopes that they may possibly re-pro- 
duce sufficiently to make this sport a reality once 
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more. (But this seems, to me, an unlikely out- 
come, as this bird is known to be timid and retir- 
ing and of asize that makes the bagging of just 
one of him a very tempting matter. ) 

Fishing here was severely hurt, last year, by 
the power dam below the city, which effectually 
prevented any runs upriver. A fish-way is now 
being built and the old-time sport has a brighter 
prospect. Here are the large and small-mouth 
black bass, pickerel, wall-eyed pike and croppies. 

At 3 o’clock on the memorable 14th of July, a 
common firecracker, fired in the street before a 
furniture shop where my labors had taken me, 
gave information that something unususl was 
afoot. For twenty minutes small boys were rush- 
ing up and down the street, shouting like mad. 
Staid citizens were parading the public way with 
cow-bells, drums, horns—anything to make noise 
—in their hands. The town shook with the roar 
of the Fourth-of-July cannon! Whistles screamed, 
bells tolled, dogs barked. The streets were lined 
with proprietors and clerks of shops. From 
mouth to mouth went the word: ‘‘Santiago has 
The city had indeed been forced to 
yield and these units of a ‘‘nation of shop keep- 
ers’’ were celebrating. The ‘‘American pig”’ 
was jubilating. 

The Hawkeye Gun Club of Williamsburg, Iowa, 
organized in January of 1896, has about forty-five 
members and is a live organization with a grow- 
ing exchequer, and, therefore, an increasing vital 
ity. The grounds are situated just north of town. 
Here the members meet every Monday in a thrill- 
ing, go-as you-please, catch-as-catch-can shoot. 
And they must shoot well; for they meet, with 
good grace, clubs from not only Iowa, but also 
from L[llinois, Wisconsin and Missouri. They have 
a tournament booked for this fall. Of the mem- 
bers, President Gitten is, perhaps, the best shot — 
he being the holder of good averages at both Sioux 
City (which gives the largest amateur tournament 
in Iowa) and other points. H E. Blasier, secre- 
tary, and C. L. Holden are also quick on the 


fallen !’’ 


trigger. 

In this neighborhood prairie-chicken shooting is 
reported fair, quail of excellent promise, and ‘ No 
Shooting Allowed Here”’ signs thicker than grass- 
hoppers in Kansas. Tunis general bucolic aversion 
to the gun has come over the farmers because one 
too-zealous local sportsman, so it is said, is much 
too persistently afield and, it may be, hardly 
careful where his pellets go. Now, in cases of this 
kind, don’t blame the farmer but put a quietus 
on the rampageous rascal causing the trouble. 

If I remember rightly, Cedar Rapids, though 
full of individual sportsmen, has no gun club. 
A state of affairs that should not exist. 
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Seymour also is blessed with a gun club of 
merit. 

Next came Chillicothe.—Chillicothe and a sud- 
den change: A change from horses to mules; a 
change from the ‘‘ twang ’’ of the Iowa dialect to 
the broad musical one of Missouri. A change, in 
fact, much more marked than one would expect 
to find. Times were pretty quiet there, for crops 
were back ward—keeping the farmers out of town 
—and many had gone to the war. 

While in Kansas City, I looked around for that 
backyard, off which the man fell onto his own 
house and broke his leg, but I couldn’t find it. 
But I ran across Kansas City Kent and his fond 
master, Theo. Fernkas. This fine field dog was 
feeling well and Mr. F. expressed belief in his 
ability to make things hum at Amoret this fall. 
Amoret is where the Missouri Field Trial Associa- 
tion holds its meet, commencing Monday, Nov- 
ember 28, 1898. The grounds are yood, the con- 
testants full of promise and good judges selected. 
These are P. T. Madison of Indianapolis, Dr. E. 
Rk. Hickerson of Mobile, Mo., and Charles P. 
Baldwin of Kansas City. Amoret lies about 85 
miles south of K. C. 

I also made the acquaintance of Robert Elliott, 
brother of the well-known J. A. R, at his well- 
appointed sporting goods house on Delaware 
Street near Eighth. Business was good and our 
conversation was of a very fragmentary character 
—pieced in between whiles. 

From Kansas City to Omaha, by night, over the 
Missouri Pacific; past the ‘‘ White City’’ iu the 
glare of noon ; delayed six hours by a ‘‘ collapse,’’ 
and I found myself in a position to make, for my- 
self an investigation into the second greatest fair 
this country has ever seen. Indeed as I look back, 
in retrospect, I find there are some points wherein 
this Trans Mississippi Exposition eclipses its pre- 
decessor of five years ago. 

In this description, perhaps meagre, of the 
Omaha Exposition I shall endeavor to be as exact 
as possible ; fur undue praise and undeserved cen- 
sure are alike to be avoided. 

Upon my first visit 1 was strongly impressed 
with three things or, better, conditions. First: 
the architecture of the main buildings seemed to 
me possessed of a beauty of outline and modera- 
tion as to size far in advance of the Fair of ’93. 
Not a one but, viewed by itself, is a picture; not 
a one but fits into the whole as a block into a play- 
house. This balance is certainly strongly marked. 
Secondly: the main buildings are grouped about 
the lagoon and all are connected by a very artistic 
colonnade, here and there decorated with vines and 
flowers that soften the necessary angles and give 
it a very picturesque and delightful effect indeed. 
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And the size and laying out of the grounds are in 
keeping. The mere contemplation of them does 
does not give one a headache. A stroll over them 
is a good walk but is not a fatiguing half-day’s 
trip. This second advantage is highly appre- 
ciated by people with children. 

Thirdly, as the good minister would say, scru- 
pulous is the cleanliness ; beautiful is the cleanli- 
ness and, therefore, striking. 

I do not desire to describe the various buildings 
but to convey general ideas only. 

More room seems to have been left for the visi- 
tors. Hosts of them visit the grounds, yet one is 
never given that awfully crowded feeling and 
forced to exclaim, ‘‘I wish I hadn’t come.” The 
walks are broad and many. The exhibitions are 
not so large but, generally, fully as fine. This 
does not detract ; it is so simply because this is 
not a World's Fair and does not need to be so big. 
The Government exhibit is much smaller ; yet in 
some ways it excels that at the Columbian Ex- 
position. It has a war tone about it that draws 
and holds the visitors. 

If you saw the World's Fair, you were, no 
doubt, struck by the garishness, the eye-trying 
brilliancy, of its illumination. Here it is not so. 
Instead of the sizzling arc-lights, myriads of in- 
candescent lamps have been used—yiving out a 
soft, mellow glow that lends to the whole a charm- 
ing, almost fairy-like aspect. 
nothing more beautiful than the scene one looks 
upon as he stands well over towards the Govern- 
ment Building and gazes the length of the lagoon, 
past the playing fountain, down the perfectly bal- 
anced buildings of alabaster that flank it on either 
hand, unless it be the many snow-clad peaks of a 
mountain range lit into ghostly splendour by the 
soft, warm glow of the golden moon. 

On my second visit I had occasion to dine. Suf- 
fice it to say I here obtained a better dinner for 25 
cents than for 80 cents at the World’s Fair. 
Prices, in this respect, aie almost the same as 
thosedown town. ‘This saves lugging those pesky 
lunches onto the grounds. This much for the 
main portion. Bear iu mind, if you please, that 
there are here, as there were in 1893, two parts to 
the fuir—the main portion and the Midway. It is 
with this latter that we now concern ourselves. 
And unless you are very staid, very scientific, 
very—well, no matter how very what you are— 
if you want to see the fair, and see it right, ‘‘do 
the Midway.’ But not alone. Have some one 
with you, and I’ll guarantee that you’ll see more 
there in one day than in a yearof travel. For my 
part I was particularly blessed in having a com- 
panion very much to my taste, and as we twain 
wandered here and there, basking in the light of 


I can think of 
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the concessionaires’ favor, life surely seemed worth 
the living. 

The Midway is built in the form ofa square with 
one side missing and another extended beyond its 
intersection with the third. The various ‘‘shows”’ 
line its sides and any one who made the acquaint- 
ance of that wonderful cosmopolis in 1893 will 
recognize old friends here. Shall we stroll here 
for a time up and down what has, as ever, proved 
the chief attraction of these great fairs—the 
‘‘variety’’ portion ? 

A stream of people is pouring along the street, 
losing in volume here, or gaining there, as some 
attraction gathers in a portion of the crowd or 
some other throws out those that have gone in 
before. 

Here! What in Great Mohammed’s name is 
this? Great balls of fire! a locomotive, a train of 
cars, smoke, ashes, soot. People, tickets, engineer ! 
Thunder and blazes! All aboard !—too-toot-—toot ! 
ding—dong! Julesburg! Cheyenne! Salt Lake! 
A whole railroad system: a miniature Union 
Pacific Railway. Everything natural but in min- 
iature—even to the water tank. See how that 500- 
pound locomotive sparks and smokes! Hear the 
bump-ety—bump! on that foot wide track. Ob, 
it’s wonderful! wonderful! Just stand there ten 
minutes, if you wish, and let the cinders rattle 
down your collar and thesmoke invade your nose! 
It’s real. Others have gazed as you are gazing. 
Going to ride? Well, rather! Greatest thing on 
earth! Smallest railroad ever put in operation! 

This round tower over here—what’s that? It 
seems all staring glass eyes. Inquisitive One, 
The only place on 
the grounds where you can see any portion of the 
fair you may desire : 


that is the camera obscura. 


its buildings, its people, its 
life and motion as they are at this moment, all 
for—well, all without taking the trouble to gee or 
haw an eye. 

“ What are all those people going there for?’’ 
Why, to see dear, patient 
mired Linus IL: 


valuable, much-ad- 
the horse with a tail, a mane 
and a fure-top that rival the Seven Sutherland 
Sisters for length and texture. What kind of bald- 
headed medicine does he use to make it grow yards 
in length?”’ Land! I don’t know. Didn’t ask 


him. You may, if you wish. 
Here! Gee into this log cabin. I want to show 


you Plymouth Colony as it was in 1621. Where 
Miles Standish fought the red men and John 
Alden won Priscilla. It’s fine, with all the little 
houses in small, set on the side of the hill below 
the great fort on the crest. It’s fine! and there's 
Plymouth Rock with the waves breaking on it. 
The only thing lacking is a Plymouth hen, you 
say? Well; yes. It would be a blow to the gar- 
den to have a hen. 
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These are the Libby glass-blowers and engravers 
—here, opposite the Wild West show. Any good? 
Rather. Artistic and generous. That’s what. 
To see Mr. Kern engrave a bounding buck in a 
forest or a bird dog on a point is a rare treat. 

Now, as it is growing quite dark, and the fire- 
works begin at 9 sharp, let’s wander over yon- 
der and climb well up onto the bank of seats and 
wait for the whizz ! of the first bomb and the dis- 
tant explosion of ‘‘scattering beauty’? way up 
yonder that will herald a fine display of set and 
flying pieces. It will nut last more than an hour 
and that will leave us yet 90 minutes for more 
‘‘shows.’’ 

Oh-h-h! Wasn’t that a beauty? Well, that 
was worth coming fifty miles for, any how. 

‘‘An hour and a half? is that all the time 
we've got? gracious, we can’t see much in that 
time!’’ 

Plenty of time, my dear. 
ment of Fort Matanzas right at hand. That is 
the only kinnetoscope on the grounds. “Only 
one picture?’’ Hardly. There’s a dozen or more, 
and good ones too. Well, leave that till to-mor- 
row night, then, and we’ll go in and get lost here 
inthe labyrinth. Those tunnels and runways and 
alleys, decked with growing sweet potato vines 
and flowering plants—. What! Don’t like to 
get lost? Really, it’s nothing serious. Besides, 
you get your fortune told free and the good gyp- 
sies will show you out. It’s interesting, really, 
the working-out of this Chinese puzzle. 

Br-r-r-bang—bang! What makes you jump? 
That’s only the tin calling you in to see the 
‘‘Blowing Up of the Maine.’’ It’s fine. Real 
water, real ships, a fine display of panoramic or 
rather transformation effects ; a good piano and a 
pretty girl to explain it all. 

Braw-w-w!! This way to the haunted swing! 
Of all things don’t miss this. It isn’t ghosts or 
spirits and they won’t hurt you. It’s all a great 
joke and to tell you what would let the cat out. 
But it beats the Dutch how much fun you have. 
Don’t miss it. 

That circular building yonder is the great fight 
between the two great iron clads of the world. 
It’s in the same group as Shiloh, Gettysburg and 
the rest. It is one of a famous family and makes 
history seem gigantic. ‘‘Children free?” Great 
balls of fire, ldon’t know! I haven’t any. 

‘*Hyar dose bells go ting-a-ling-ling! 
Oh, how sweetly Mariar do sing!”’ 
Yes; that’s the Old Negro Plantation. Real stuff 
and one of the best that ever struck the township. 
You’ve seen Black Patty’s troop, yousay? Well, 
honey, go in here and see something first-class and 
Southern. Don’t missit. Better go without your 


Here’s the Bombard- 


dinner. Use your roast-beef mouey and see the 
darkies dance ; hear ’em sing. 

“Now, sah, I wants to tell you ’bout puttin’ down dis 
liquah ! yes sah, puttin’ itdown! If youcain’t put itdown 
yo’self, brung it ter me an’ I’!] put it down for yo’.” 

Here is an old friend, this scenicrailway. With 
nearly a mile of track, all ups and downs, and two 
of the finest tunuels in the world ; it’ll give you 
more fun and a better chance to holler from pure 
overflow of spirits than you’ll find in a week. All 


aboard! They’re off! Swish! Hurrah! Hang 
on to your hat! Well, well, well! Let’s come 
to-morrow. 


Well, we do come to-morrow, and we find the 
same old Midway and the same old crowd appar- 
ently. This time we begin with the Giant See- 
Saw, which is all its name implies—giving you a 
teeter of nearly 250 feet and a yrand view of the 
grounds. While up there, pick out a bow-legged 
man below and see how funny he looks. You’ll 
see things differently from that elevation. The 
great See-Saw is going to rival the Ferris Wheel. 

“Ladies and Gentlemen! Step in and see the 
only real whale on earth!’’ Extravagant state- 
ment? Not a bit. He is the only whale on 
earth: the others arein the sea. But this is not 
the whale that swallowed Jonah. That one died 
years ago. This fellow swallowed a few dozen 
barrels of embalming fluid instead. Yes ; it killed 
him, but it preserved him, too; and there is where 
you see «a real whale from tip of bony nose to tip 
of tail. 

Everybody knows what rare sport it is to ‘‘shoot 
the chutes.’’ It is best in the evening; for then 
one gets a good view of the illumiuated grounds. 
They are longer and smoother than most. If you 
want a ‘‘high jumper’’ take the New York or the 
Cuba. 

Under one management are the ‘‘ Maze,’”’ the 
‘Flying Lady ’’ and ‘‘She.’’ They are all illus- 
trations, pure and simple.—Tbe first being the 
most simple, as it is a labyrinth of looking-glasses. 
The last isin illustration of Rider Haggard’s fascin- 
ating book and is one of the finest of its kind. 
The second is what its name implies. Great art 
has been displayed in these and one feels no dis- 
appointment in them. 

The'Moorish Palace is chiefly given up to wax 
work—historic, comic and tragic. The portrayal 
of the execution of Marie Antoinette is exception- 
ally good. 

Lovers of Natural History will find a visit to the 
Ostrich Farm of interest. The great birds always 
amuse the children, and they, one and all, fall in 
love with the young birds, of which there are 
three ages—at the time of writing, three, four and 
five weeks old respectively. 
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Much interest attaches to a visit to Hagenbach’s 
great trained animal show. So far as I know it 
is the only one in the world and not a performance 
passes but one sees a conflict between human and 
brute wills. 

The Streets of Cairo and the Streets of All Na- 
tions are very similar—the latter being the larger 
and better equipped. The only camels and don- 
keys, as well as the only tumbling and Japanese 
juggling, are fuund here. Those who have never 
ridden the great Ship of the Desert, need not fear 
atrial. It is a novel and exciting ride and one 
never to be forgotten. 

These concessions are all that is claimed for 
them. Fakes are scarce on the Midway —probably 
owing to the good judgment used by the manage- 
ment. As the main portion of the fair has pre- 
viously been dwelt upon in these pages, I have 
chosen to give rather a free rendering of the ‘‘ nov- 
elty ’’ part—thus avoiding repetition. 

In closing, I wish to thank the management— 
represented in the persons of Editor Rosewater and 
Mr. Haynes—also the various concessionaires—for 
the many and repeated courtesies extended to me 
in the name of this magazine. 

For my part, I greatly enjoyed my visits to the 
fair and think, dear reader, that if Fortune favors 
you with an opportunity to do likewise you, also, 
will profit by it. But have a good companion. 
Therein I, at least, found no small part of my 
enjoyment. 

**This,’’ in the words of the ring-master, at Hag- 
enbach’s, ‘‘ concludes our performance for to-night. 
Thanking you, one and all, for your kind atten- 
tion, I wish to inform you that you will find Chi- 
quita, the Cuban midget, next door—the smallest 
woman on earth and the brightest of her sex. I 
wish you a pleasant Good-night.’’ 

Fremont, Nebraska. N. N. SPEAR. 
> 

THE annual tournament of the Schmelzer Arms 
Co. will be held at Kansas City, Mo., September 
6 to 9. 

7 os é 
THE GREAT PARK. 


Yellowstone Park is more and more impressing itself 
upon the public as the years go by, as being the Great 
Park of the land. Thestrong feature of itis the fact that 
it is not a man-made park. True enough, man has built 
roads and bridges and hotels, in order that he may see 
the Park; but he has not yet tried his hand at construct- 
ing new-fangled geysers or re-adorning or re-sculpturing 
the Grand Canyon of the Yellowstone. These are as God 
left them. There, too, the elk, bear, deer and other ani- 
mals are not enclosed in wire fences. They wander free 
and unfretted whithersoever they will. Man’s handiwork 
is but little seen and the Park is the grander forit. Send 
Chas, S..Fee, General Passenger Agent, Northern Pacific 
Railway, St. Paul, Minn., six cents for ‘Wonderland, ’98,”’ 
and read about the Park. 





SPORTS AFIELD. 





PERSONAL MENTION. 





Capt. J. M. T. Partello, one of the leading mili- 
tary riflemen of the day and widely popular as a 
writer for SPORTS AFIELD, writes from Fort Bar- 
rancas, Florida: ‘‘The fortunes of war have 
thrown me in command of this important post, 
where I have several batteries ready to lay out 
the Spaniards when they show up.” If we are 
any good at omens we presage, from the captain’s 
letter, a capital salt-water sport article for these 


columns in the near future. 


* 
* * 


Writing frum Smyrna, N. Y., Fred A. Sweet 
says: ‘‘Partridges have got a good start, as we 
have had it very dry here, and there is going to 
be a great crop of them. There are also more 
squirrels in this section than I have seen for a 
good many years.’’ 

_— >: 

IN the advertising pages of this issue will be 
found an interesting letter from Captain Campbell 
of the Chicago police department, in which that 
officer speaks very highly of the penetration and 
accuracy of the Peters Cartridges in carbine and re- 
volver practice among the members of the force. 
This is high praise, as the need of reliable ammuni- 
tion in this case is imperative. Sportsmen get- 
ting things together for their fall duck hunt or 
chicken festival, will also do well to address the 
Peters Company at 150 East Third St., Cincinnati, 
O., for a copy of their latest ‘‘ Loaded Shells for 
the Shot-gun’’ catalogue. 

— —_ 


SPORT. 


I never slept beneath the stars, 
Upon the dewy grass; 

I never caught a muskallonge, 
I never played a bass; 

I never learned to cast a fly 
Upon the limpid brook ; 

A woodcock I have never seen, 
Excepting in a book. 


I never heard a wild goose ‘‘ honk,’’ 
I never shot a duck ; 

I never in the silent wood 
Beheld a native buck. 

An upright bear, I never faced 
With neither knife nor gun; 

And if I had Il’d known enough 
To turn about and run. 


I never stood in mellow light 
A-gazing at the moon, 

Because between the moon and me 
There sat a sly raccoon ; 

But, boys, I did have sport one night— 
My weapon was a pin: 

Bloodthirsty bedbugs were the game, 
’Twas in a lowly inn! 


Manitowoc, Wis. WILLIAM G. KEMPER. 
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~The Improved 


BOSTON 
GARTER 


Is the recognized 


STANDARD for 
MEN’S WEAR. 


Keeps the Stocking 
Free from Wrinkles 


DOES iM BIND 


-_ yr CUSHION 
BUTTON 
CLASP 


Lies flat to the leg. 

Does not tear the stock- 

ing, and will not unfasten 
accidentally. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE 


Sample Pair?) Silk, 50c. 
by Mail Cotton, 25c. 


GEORGE FROST CO. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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The Cycle Poce 


a has been brought very closely to perfection 
sas a wheeling companion. It has all the new 
® Poco features, combined with marvelous com- 
* s paciness, great strength, light weight and 
= guickness of handling. 

Serviceable, accurate, and inexpensive. 
‘*Poco workmanship ’’ throughout—there’s 
nothing higher than that. 


The Poco Book tells all about 
this and other cameras. We'd 
like to send you one. 


The Rochester Camera Co. 
= 37 Elizabeth St. Rochester, N. Y. 


To. 8) 888) 818) 8) 81818 88 8 8 8 8 88 818 


2) 88) 8) 8) 8) 8) 8) 8) 888 
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gy Vermifuge Capsules.................. 50 


g Locurium Ointment................. 50 
S Liniment for Sprains, Rheumatism, etc. - _ 


our laborious experiments are com- 
pleted, and as a result of these and the 
adoption of the most perfect form for 
the administering and preservation of 
‘remedies, we offer the following new- 


: style medicines for dogs (and cats): 
) Tonic and Condition Tablets.......... 50 cents 


Jaundice Cure Tablets............... ae 


Vermifuge Capsules (Puppy)......... 50 
Alterating Cooling Tablets........... on 


Hair Stimulant Ointment............ 


\ Eczema and Mange Cure (oily).......50 ‘ 
Mange Cure (not oily)............... — 
Anti-Ricketa Tablets................. 50 * 
Eye Lotion Tablete... ......0.660000000¢ 50 ‘ 


EE, SE a icinn nis ciomsirc ice cise Sees 50‘ 


* Distemper Cure Tablets............ a = 


Veterinary Antiseptic Soap (dark), 50 cents per 


M tablet. Dog Soap (white), 20 cents per tablet, and 
m everything for dogs and poultry. 


Send for catalogue to 


Spratts Patent Limited, 
245 B. Fifty-Sixth =. New York. 


San Francisco Branch: 1320 Valencia St. 
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Public safety demands for them the most 
perfect equipment and ammunition. 
Some departments test 
carefully and 


ADOPT THE BEST. 


CuicaGo, July 19, 1898. 
We have been using Peters Cartridges in our $ 
@ target practice and general use in this Department » 
@ for some little time, and we have found them ® 
© satisfactory inevery way. For penetration, clean- 6 
@ liness and accuracy, they excel any cartridges we 3 
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@ have ever used. A. F. CAMPBELL, © 
Captain and Sec’y Dept. of Police, © 
Chicago, Ills. > 

® 


The Peters Cartridge Co. 


50 E. Third St., Cincinnati, Ohio. © 


HIBBARD, SPENCER, BARTLETT & CO., Chicago. 
A. L. PET TERS, Agent, St. Paul, Minn. e 
» Ht. KELLER, Agent, 88 Chambers St., New York. © 

- B. CHAMBERLAIN COMMISSION CO., St. Louis. @ 
F. DILLON, JR., Denver, Colo. ® 
HAS. G. GRUBB, Agent, 314 Third Ave., Pittsburgh. © 
- EVERETT, 1721 11th Ave., East Oakland, Calif. ® 
(Representing Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co.) 

And Agents Everywhere. 
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SOME NEW BOOKS.* 





SOUTHERN SOLDIER Stories. By George 
Cary Eggleston. The MacMillan 
Co.: New York and London: 1898. 
Price, $1.50. 


When the wind has long blown from 
the North, we welcome the breeze from 
out the South; and so we turn with 
something of our old-time zest to the 
stories of the Southern soldier’s life in 
the days of what we must now call our 
Civil War, in distinction from the one 
we have just closed. Mr. Eggleston has 
the daring to enter a field that we had 
begun to imagine belonged exclusively 
to the distinguished officer now com- 
manding the Army of the United States, 
but he has‘so well acquitted himself that 
we have no desire to “damn with faint 
praise” such original and interesting 
work. There is not a story that he tells 
but appeals to us and arouses our sym- 
pathy. 

The old Rebel (we used to call them 
that), who belonged to the family that 
“never had no luck,” crowding himself 
into the trenches of Fredricksburg be- 
tween the Confederates, that he might 
still go on with the fight that had taken 
his six boys, one by one, is struck by a 
Yankee bullet and dies with a prayer 
upon his lips that his girls may take his 
rifle up to fight the hated enemy. It is 
this that is war, not the soldiers at Santi- 
ago who grumbled because they had no 
more for breakfast than hard-tack, salt 
pork and coffee. They would learn in 
time, but a sudden descent to a plain all- 
round fare of sweet potatoes would have 
probably killed them by the shock. 

The stories are short and bear a point: 
they are devoid of rancor and throw a 
needed light into the by-paths of the 
Civil War. 


a 
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Birp Lire. By Frank M. Chapman. 
D. Appleton & Co: New York: 
1898. Price, $1.75. 








Under the above title we are presented 
with a study of bird-life in a general 


AFIELD. 


form, with 100 cuts and diagrams and 
charts of what Mr. Chapman styles the 
topography of a bird, whereby the identi- 
fication of any species may be made with 
the aid of a scientific description. The 
instruction thus given is elementary, but 
at the same time is quite as much as the 
ordinary observer requires to know. 

If every hunter in the United States 
would read what “ Bird Life’ has to say 
about hawks, and would consider the 
facts as stated, we should hear less of 
the wicked and unmanly killing of 
these graceful and useful birds. While 
we cannot repeat these statements, we 
take this occasion to ask those who read 
Sports AFIELD to think twice before 
they blow into atoms, or leave to die a 
lingering death, one of the most fearless 
and unsuspecting of our feathered 
friends. We quote only a few words 
which may be taken as a text for further 
study: 

‘*To kill a hawk is regarded as an act of special 
merit; to spare one seems to place a premium 
upon crime. Still, these birds are among the best 
friends of the farmer. There are but two of our 
common species, Cooper’s and the sharp-shinned, 
that habitually feed on birds and poultry. Our 
other common species are, without exception, in- 
valuable aids to the agriculturist in preventing 
the undue increase of the small rodents so des- 
tructive to the crops.” 

This is the opinion, based on accurate 
observation, of one of our scientists best 
qualified to speak upon such subjects. 








ANGLER’S GUIDE To EASTERN CANADA. 


By E. D. T. Chambers: Quebec: 
1808. 


Under the above title Mr. Chambers 
offers to intending fishermen at the low 
price of 25 cents a handy pocket volume, 
which will be of inestimable value to any 
one entering Canada with rod and reel 
and with only the average comprehen- 
sion of semi-imperial restrictions upon 
fishing. 

Besides giving advice in regard to the 
best places in which to look for salmon, 
bass and trout, the book has been care- 

















SOME NEW BOOKS. 


fully planned to help the careful reader 
to keep himself out of jail—in which 
place, barring an ever-ready purse, the 
many laws of leasing and license, restrict- 
ions regarding bait, etc., would surely 
land him. The work bears every evi- 
dence of accuracy, and Mr. Chambers 
has certainly placed a great amount of 
information in a convenient and compact 
form. 











By Major George 
F. Williams: Fords, Howard & 
Hulbert: New York. Price, $1.50. 


This work, which appears in a new 
and attractive form, is one of 450 pages, 
illustrated with a generous number of 
etchings by Edward Forbes, perhaps of 
all our war painters the most widely 
known. The book is perhaps too well 
known to need our praise, but it is our 
privilege to say that the illustrations, in 
their spirited effects, recall the title of 
another correspondent’s book, “ Glimpses 
Through the Cannon Smoke.” Such in- 
comparable pictures as “Finding the 
Range” and the “Reveille on the Battle 
Field” are what make soldiers of High 
School cadets and send the old war thrill 
through the veins of men who shed their 
blood upon Southern battle fields. 

The soul of the true soldier is softened 
by the scenes of war, and bitterness dies 
at the sight of the flag of truce. In all 
the work there is no attempt to detract 
from the valor or honor of the Men in 
Grey, who stood to guard their homes 
and those they loved as they never loved 
their own lives. A mother’s tears were 
alike for the Rebel and the Yank, and 
glorious eyes smiled over the desolation 
of a land when “Johnny came march- 
ing home again.’’ The personal] 
thread of the narrative adds much to the 
interest of the book, and gives it some- 
thing of the importance of the historical 
novel. 





BULLET AND SHELL. 




















FamiLiaR LiFE IN FIELD AND Forest. 
By F. Schuyler Matthews: D. 
Appleton & Co.; New York, 1898. 
Price, $1.75. 

The gréat cities of our country are 
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full of men who have never seen a wild 
animal outside of a managerie; who are 
more familiar with exotic fauna than with 
that of their own State: they would rec- 
ognize the hyena or the sun-bear of 
Borneo, but would be unable to make a 
good guess at the identity of a coyote or 
acinnamon. In a series of works upon 
familiar life, familiar flowers and trees and 
kindred subjects, Mr. Mathews, with the 
aid of numerous and excellent cuts, has 
undertaken to teach us much that we 
ought to know. There is hardly an ani- 
mal or a reptile or a bird shown in the 
book that is not an old friend to a boy of 
country origin. If he has now become 
a diligent and stable citizen of a metropo- 
lis, he ought to find in this work remind- 
ers of olden days that will enable him to 
astonish his youngsters with stories of 
his youth, in which woodchucks, skunks, 
and squirrels, ’coons, porcupines and 
snakes, etc., etc., figured in pleasing im- 
portance. If a boy needs anything, he 
needs to know such creatures when he 
sees them, and if the New York alder- 
man had been more liberally educated 
in this respect he would never have made 
his famous and lamentable break about 
the gondolas. Nearly a hundred cuts 
are used to illustrate the text, twenty 
being full page pictures, and all in the 
best and clearest style. 

ie These books, or any other work, will be sent to any 


address by SPORTS AFIELD, postage pre-paid, on receipt 
of price, 





“Come to Gunnison.” 


Our friends the La Veta Hotel Com- 
pany of Gunnison, Colorado, are out with 
a tempting “low charges’”’ invitation to 
sportsmen to visit them during September 
and October. Their folder makes no 
bombastic statements; yet we know the 
hotel to be one of the best in the State. 
If you want a vacation, suppose you write 
them. They are a really hospitable 
household, and disposed to treat mem- 
bers of the Sports Afield Family with 
those scarcely noticed attentions that con- 
tribute so much to enjoyable existence 
here below. During all of September 
the fishing is unexcelled, and if you have 
a gun, bring it along. 
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WINNIPEG EXHIBITION TOURNAMENT 





Did you take in the trap-shooting tournament 
held at Winnipeg in connection with the big In- 
dustrial Fair this year? If not, you missed one 
of the most enjoyable events it has been my good 
fortune to attend for some time. 

We Canadians of the good City of Winnipeg 
have acquired a certain reputation for hospitality 
—whether deserved or not, it is not for me to say 
—but at least once in every twelve months we lay 
ourselves out to please and do our very prettiest 
to arrive at the desired result. 

Our trap shooting tournament has been growing 
in favor steadily every year, and this year proved 
a great attraction, not only to lovers of the gun, 
but to many who seldom or never put a gun to 
their shoulder. 

Under the cool shelter of a big marquée, com- 
fortably seated in easy chairs, one can pass an 
hour or two in a most pleasant and interesting 
manner. QOne’s nerves are not shocked by the 
cruel slaughter of live birds, and yet the altogeth- 
er human instinct to kill something is satisfied 
perfectly by smashing into smithereens the small 
saucer-shaped discs as they go skimming out of 
the traps with the speed of the wind. 

The ground is an ideal one in every way for the 
purpose. As you stand at the traps a perfectly 
dead level prairie stretches away from you towards 
the North, with not an object to obstruct or break 
the sky line, and the sun is on your back all day. 

The greatest precautions are taken to prevent 
accidents of any kind and the most timid person’s 
nerves would not be affected by the bang of the 
nitro powder, which is exclusively used, and, what 
is better still, there is no smoke or smell to inter- 
fere with one’s enjoyment. 

A number of the ladies watched with interest 
many of the events—sympathizing with the losers 
and cheering the victors on, as is, has been, and 
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let us hope always will be their own particular 
privilege. 

Our lady cousins on your side of the Line are 
not content to leave to the men all the pleasure 
that can be derived from this pretty sport. They 
shoulder their own dainty little guns, and march 
off with their husbands, brothers, or sweethearts 
to the grounds of the local Gun Club, where their 
light hands and quick eyes very soon make them 
so proficient that their lords (?) and masters (?) 
quickly change their position from teacher to 
pupil. 

There is no place where a pretty woman can be 
so deadly, as, with the body errect, arms held well 
out and up, showing all the graceful lines of her 
figure, cheek nestled lovingly down on the stock 
of her Greener or Parker, or whatever gun she 
particularly fancies, she gives the word ‘‘ Pull,” 
smashes the little black disc into atoms (and the 
hearts of the onlookers at the same time), ejects the 
used shell with a dainty little air of satisfaction, 
and calmly waits for her next shot. Can you not 
make a mental picture of it all, ladies of Winni- 
peg, and will you allow such an opportunity to 
pass for another year without taking advantage 
of it—not only to enslave still further your already 
devoted admirers, but to add one more to your 
rapidly increasing stock of amusements. 

This year the most intense interest centered 
around the competition for the proud title of 
“Champion Trap Shot of Western Canada,” one 
which, since its inauguration three years ago, 
(when the Robin Hood Powder Company very gen- 
erously donated the handsome trophy that repres- 
ents it) has been the ambition of all our expert 
shots from Port Arthur to Calgary. 

Many were the guesses as to who would be the 
winner, and few there were among the 26 gentle- 
men entered for the competition who had not 
some one to champion his chances, when Mr. Bald- 
win, ex-Champion of Minnesota, W. M. Ferguson, 
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Champion Wing Shot of Canada, George Andrew, 
Champion Trap Shot of Manitoba, and F. G. Simp- 
son stepped up to the score to open the ball. 

‘*T’ll back some one of the gentlemen in that 
squad against the field for the championship,”’ a 
sporty-looking man in the background was heard 
to remark, and as Scott, Crookshank of Rapid 
City, Soldan of Moline, Lawson of Hamiota and 
R. J. Whitla were in the field, needless to say he 
soon found numbers to accommodate him. 

Half-way through the race, Simpson, Scott and 
Soldan were ties with 20 birdseach. Crookshank 
and Lawson were one bird down, and Andrew, 
Ferguson and Whitla were two. From this point 
Simpson drew steadily away from his competi- 
tors until at 40 he was leading Scott by two birds. 
The next ten were doubles and Simpson added 
seven more to his score in beautiful style, missing 
a hard chance at a piece. Scott was left with 
nine to tie or a possible to win which, at doubles, 
was a proposition that would shake the nerves of 
most men. 

But F. W. Scott (who won the Cup last year) 
is not of the kind that throw up their thumbs 
easily, and when he got his 9—making the score a 
tie—he was greeted with a perfect roar of applause 
from the spectators. What a splendid race it was! 
You may talk about bicycle races, horse races, 
foot races, or any other kind of race being exciting : 
nothing could possibly be more exciting than 
this. 

Messrs. Wells and Hale of Grand Forks, who 
were the referees, decided that the tie should be 
shot off at six birds each; known angles. Their 
decision was a most popular one, as this could give 
neither man the advantage. These two gentlemen, 
Mr. Wells, acting for the Exhibition Association, 
and Mr. Hale, for the competitors, conducted 
the shoot from beginning to end with delightful 
smoothness, and I want to say right here, that if 
your country is filled up with royal good fellows, 
splendid sportsmen and crack shots like the half- 
dozen samples that paid our tournament a visit, 
the sooner we annex you or you annex us the 
better. 

Midst a breathless silence the two men again 
took their places. ‘‘Good luck to you, Fred old 
man!’’ ‘‘Thanks, the same to you, Frank!” the 
two hands go out and are warmly shaken: A 
spontaneous act showing that, although rivals, 
they are friends. 

A miss now means the loss of all they have been 
struggling for. Look at them: these are the sort 
that champions are made of. Not a muscle quiv- 
ers. The two coolest men on the ground are fac- 
ing the traps.- Twelve birds ground into dust, 
and another roar of applause—checked this time 


by the uplifted hand of the referee: *‘‘ Kindly 
reserve your enthusiasm for a few minutes, please.’’ 
Then, turning to the men at the traps, ‘‘ Another 
six each, gentlemen!” Every shot now sends a 
quiver through the spectators and the bravest holds 
his breath for atime. ‘‘ Heavens! he has missed ;”’ 
it was only too true. Scott had let the third bird 
of his second six get away from him, and if Simp- 
son could win out he would be champion. 

‘*Dead!’’ ‘“‘dead!” ‘‘dead!” falls the monot- 
onous voice of the referee, and every eye follows 
those little black saucers as they go skimming out 
of the traps, only to see them vanish in a cloud of 
dust .as the crack of the nitro reaches our ears. 
‘* Dead !’”’ “dead!” ‘‘dead !” and then a roar as of 
Bedlam let loose proclaims the victory of Simpson 
and the finish of as game a race as was ever fought 
out over the traps in Manitoba. 

Next year the Exhibition authorities should 
enlarge still further the attractive possibilities of 
this tournament, and should in particular intro- 
duce an inter-national event, increasing the money 
prizes as much as possible. I have no doubt, in 
view of their success this year, that this will be 


.done. When the time comes, I will give the read- 


ers of SpoRTS AFIELD full information with re- 

gard to these changes, and I hope that next year 

a goodly congregation of your trap shots will take 

a trot up to the Prairie Capital and taste of its 
hospitality. R. W. HOLLAND. 

Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
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A PACIFIC COAST PROTEST. 





In writing up the gun clubs of this section for 
the February issue of SporTS AFIELD, your tal- 
ented correspondent, Norman Spear, failed to men- 
tion the only two gun clubs known to be alive 
hereabouts—namely, the Ojai Club, at Nordhoff, 
and the Santa Paula Club, at Santa Paula. But 
our young friend was nowise at fault, however, as 
he got his information from a resident of Ventura, 
and, although the clubs above mentioned have 
their headquarters within sixteen miles of that 
place, they are as yet without the city limits, and 
are, in consequence, overlooked by the inhabitants 
thereof. We were wont to attribute the short- 
sightedness of our neighbors at the county seat to 
the almost impenetrable fogs they sometimes have 
there ; but of late aqueous vapor of all kinds has 
been so disastrously scarce in these parts that now 
we would fain believe that they had been giving 
us the marble heart. Was it not ever thus? 

At the first rifle contest held at Ventura did 
they not overlook us? and did not the pool seller 
have to refand the money to the ticket holders 
because the Santa Paula team won the prize? and, 
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sometime afterward, did they not accept a chal- 
lenge to shoot a match with the Santa Paula Rifle 
Team for fifty dollars a side and fail to come up 
to the scratch? Selah. 

And again, on Washington’s Birthday last, were 
not Messers Walbridge and Hoffmayr the only 
representatives from their club (having a member- 
ship of fifty) at the trap-shooting contest held at 
Nordhoff ? 

Of the shooters mentioned in the article as resi- 
dents of Ventura, methinks Messrs. Forbes and 
Walbridge are the only two that ‘‘are up to the 
limic’’ at a trap contest ; in fact, it is very doubt- 
fal if any of the others could be persuaded to at- 
tend such an event at all. Mr. Forbes is now 
President of the Santa Paula Club and Mr. Wal- 
bridge’s place of residence is at Saticoy, eight 
miles from Ventura. Whenthe Ventura Rod and 
Gun Club was organized, the repretentatives of 
that club canvassed the county and took us would- 
be sports in—likewise our dollars—with the de- 
lusive promise that it was to be a county organiza- 
tion and to he known as the Ventura County Rod 
and Gun Club; that shooting interests would 
boom ; that our game and fish would be protected, 
and—but why enumerate? All we realized from 
the many-promised benefits was a severe shock to 
our trusting natures and considerable experience. 

How widely differentiated in some instances 
are theory and practice! The organization soon 
resolved itself into a strictly local affair. Sporting 
interests, instead of booming, seemed to wane. 
It appears to be open season at all times for some 
people to hunt and fish ; the irrigating ditches still 
remain without the screens required by law; the 
farmer continues to irrigate his land with trout as 
usual; but if there be any virtue in the California 
Game and Fish Law, the serenity of the ditch 
owners will now soon be disturbed. 

W. A. ELLIOTT, 
Secretary Santa Paula Gun Club. 

Santa Paula, Calif. 


——— — 


THE CHOICE OF A RIFLE. 





Tis an old proverb and a true one that ‘* Where 
ignorance is bliss, ’twere folly to be wise.”’ I am 
forcibly reminded of this every time I am brought 
in contact with a genuine, old-style, dyed-in- the 
wool back woods rifleman—one of the sort that owe 
all they know to the teachings of experience, have 
never @ sportsman’s magazine and probably never 
glanced over the catalogue of a modern, up-to-date 
gun store. Takesuch a man into a sporting goods 
establishment and give him carte blanche to equip 
himself from the arms in stock, and he would not 
be ten minutes in making his selection. What 
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would he buy? A repeater and a Colt’s revolver’ 
and both of them for the 44-40 cartridge! Think 
of that, brethren of the trigger, who, like the 
writer, own a dozen new arms each year and are 
yet never satisfied with what you possess. Think 
of that, and then, if you can, find consolation in 
the proverb I have quoted. W. P. WARREN. 

Minco, Indian Territory. 

i a 

MANY readers of Sports AFIELD will be inter- 
ested in the shot spreaders advertised in this issue 
by Daniel Brown, Thornton, R. I. The “Hum- 
mer ’’ spreader, adapted to all forms of bore, gives 
broader spread with even distribution. The “ Ro- 
tary’’ spreader, for choke-bore guns, gives very 
even pattern with increased penetration. That 
these spreaders give satisfaction is evidenced by 
the large number of testimonials Mr. Brown has 
received from well-known sportsmen. L. G. Tor- 
rey, of Leslie, Mich, writes: ‘‘I have tried all 
ways of loading to make a full choke scatter and 
have used the various spreaders, but have never 
found one to suit until trying your Rotary shot 
spreader. They are all right; as, while they 
spread the load, they do not cause a patchy pat- 
tern. On the contrary, the shot are very evenly 
distributed.” 

_ sie : 
’ THE American E. C. Powder Co.’s trophy, rep- 
resenting the world’s championship at inanimate 
targets, changed hands again August 13, as the 
result ofa match between Fred Gilbert, of Chicago, 
Ill., and Rolla O. Heikes, of Dayton, Ohio. Each 
man shot at 150 targets; Heikes breaking 140, 
Gilbert 137. The latter has challenged Heikes for 
the Cast Iron Medal, which he holds, and which 
is generally recognized as representing the live-bird 
championship of the West, if not of America at 
large. The coming match will probably be more 
closely contested than that which preceeded it, 
since Gilbert has but few peers at live-bird 
shooting. 
Nill 
Catarrh Cannot be Cured 

by local applications, as they cannot reach the diseased 
portion of the ear. There is only one way to cure 
deafness, and that is by constitutional remedies. Deaf- 
ness is caused by an inflamed condition of the mucous 
lining of the Eustachian Tube. When this tube gets in- 
flamed you have a rumbling sound or imperfect hearing 
and when it is entirely closed deafness is the result, and 
unless the inflammation can be taken out and this tube 
restored to its normal condition, hearing will be de- 
stroyed forever. Nine cases out of ten are caused by 
catarrh, which is nothing but an inflamed condition of 
the mucous surfaces. 

We will give One Hundred Dollars for any case of 
deafness (caused by catarrh) that cannot be cured by 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure. Send for circulars; free. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, 0. 
4@Sold by Druggists, 75c. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 
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STEVENS IDEAL NO. 44 


PRICE $10.00. 


Straight Grip, Walnut Stock and Fore-End. 
Oil Finish, Rifle Butt; half-octagon barrel. 
























STEVENS IDEAL’ N°44 


Made in the following sizes: 


RIM FIRE—2z2 Long Rifle. 25 Stevens, 32 Long. 


Standard length of barrel for rim-fire cartridges, 24 inches. 


W CENTRE FIRE—25-2¢ Stevens, 32-40 and 38-55. Standard length of v 


barrel for centre-fire cartridges, 26 inches. 










Cannot be surpassed in accuracy or durability. Our new catalogue, describing our complete 
line of ALL CALIBRES and STYLES, and containing valuable information 
for shooters, is now ready. Address— 


P. O. 4 
J. Stevens Arms & Tool Co. Cip.eok 758° mass. 


New York Office, 318 Broadway. 






VW 













A BRASS WIRE GAUZE GUN CLEANER Ina “pump” gun, start cleaner 


from the muzzle by compressing. 


Extra brass wire 





gauze sides, 10c. per pair 








~ All Gauges. 
Used everywhere in the civilized world, All dealers. 


Manufactured by |. J. TOMLINSON, 108 Beacon Street, Syracuse, New York 


VWOVVVSVVVVVVVVVVVEVAEAAAGEA 


: The @ Baker is absolutely 


Se 
: “= The Baker is not only the equal of any gun in shooting qualities, 
¢_ 











fineness of workmanship, and beauty of finish ; but also has safety ap- 
pliances which make it the best gun for general use. 
We will send- you our Quarterly for a year, free, if you ask for it. 


BAKER GUN & FORGING CoO., Batavia, New York. , 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention ‘‘ Sports A field.” 
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A VALUABLE GUIDE. 





We are indebted to General Passenger Agent 
Houghton of the Bangor and Aroostook Railroad 
for some hundred copies of a capital work of 164 
pages, beautifully illustrated and arranged by 
James Churchward, and entitled ‘‘A Big Game and 
Fishing Guide to North-Eastern Maine.’’ In size 
it is one inch smaller, each way, than Sports 
AFIELD, but much thicker. We will mail it to any 
address on receipt of 10 cents in stamps, to pay 
postage ; or, if you prefer, you can address your 
request to Geo. M. Houghton, G. P. A., Bangor, 
Maine. The Virginia or common deer are very 
plentiful in this part of Maine—it being illegal to 
use a dog in pursuit of them or to ‘‘jack’’ or fire 
hunt them. The favorite way to get them is to 
make the rounds of the lakes or ponds in your 
quietly paddled canoe, keeping close in to the 
shore. For the reader who may be doing this 
canoe act without a guide, our author gives a few 
good pointers in this wise: ‘‘ Paddle towards the 
deer very slowly, and do not let the paddle make a 
particle of noise in entering or withdrawing from 
the water. It is more than possible the deer will 
sight you and look up; at once cease paddling and 
hold yourself absolutely rigid, do not move a mus- 
cle, in a short time he will commence feeding 
again ; after he is well at it, go on paddling once 
more. He may look up three or four times, but 
creep up on him gradually and he won’t leave the 
water. Should you make any noise with your 
paddle, or move when he looks up, he will leave 
the water and go back into the woods a little dis- 


tance, and when your canoe gets up alongside of 


where he was, you will probably hear a weesh-oo! 
weesh-o00! weesh-oo! and on looking into the 
woods catch a sight of his white flag triumphapt- 
ly waving, as he is disappearing through the un- 
dergrowth. On looking around the lake you will 
see it has been completely deserted by any others 
hat you may have seen. Your friend has given 
the danger signal, and they have all acted on it 
and gone back into the woods. Don’t go home 
disappointed and downhearted, draw your canoe 
into a quiet, secluded spot underneath some brush 
and sit there and wait; it won’t be very long be- 
fore some of them come back again, and maybe 
one will come out within range of your rifle.”’ 
cil ie ct 
The Battle Ship Oregon 


made more kinds of a record for the U. S. Navy in its 
14,000-mile trip than was ever dreamed of. Judging from 
the demand for it, that little 80-page, vest pocket size 
Army and Navy book, just published by the Northern 
Pacific, is making a great record, too. The requests for 
it reach the N. P. Passenger Department at St. Paul in 
large numbers from every part of the United States. 
This is a tribute to wide advertising as well as to the en- 
terprise of the company and to the value of the 

Chas §. Fee, Genera! Passenger Agent, St. Paul, Minn., 
will send the book upon receipt of ten cents. 
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7,000 Guns in Stock 


WE SELL Guns of every reputable 
American and foreign make, and 
give wholesale prices to everybody. 
We carry in stock 

Fishing Tackle and Sporting Goods 
amounting toa quarter of amillion 
dollars. We can please the fancy of 
millionaires, or meet the demands 
of the poorest sportsman and an- 
gler. Write for prices, or ask us to 
send you our Sporting Goods Cat- 
alogue. We load and sell over 


1,000,000 Hand Loaded Shells a Year 
Ask us to send you our price card 
of hand and machine loaded shells. 
We have 

The largest Gun Repair Shop in America 
We make guns, re-bore, re-stock, 
repair—in fact, alter a gun to suit 
the owner, and guarantee satisfac- 
tion. Write for prices. 

MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 
lil to 120 Michigan Ave 
cor. Madison St. ,Chicago 
MENTION THIS PUBLICATION WHEN WRITING ; 


0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-00-0-0-0-0-0-0 










Originators of 
the Catalogue Business 





Shooting and Fishing Guide 
to the Northwest. 


A complete directory of the best 
locations, giving kind of game 
and fish, distances from St. Paul, 
lakes, names of guides, hotels, 
character of country, ete. .... 


Send 2c Stamp. Mention this Paper. 


F. 1. WHITNEY, Gen. Pass. Agent, 


Great Northern Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 
| Perks enter 


Canvas Canoes and Boats 


Highly polished over elastic filling and varnished over. 
High grade coach colors, inside polished natural color 
wood. Price $30 and upwaru. High grade cedar pleas- 
ure boats and canoes. Small cruisers, etc. Yachts and 
launches, Send for Cedar Boat and Canoe List A. 
Canvas List B. D. H. HECKMAN, 


Kennebunkport, Maine. 








Hunting and 





Fishing Resorts. 





An advertisement of your hotel, or 
hunting or fishing resort in Sports 
Afield would induce a number of 
people to visit your place. Try it. 
Rates on application. 
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Our Sportsman’s An- 
nual Catalogue for 
1898 is now ready 
for free distribution. 


It is the largest and most complete catalogue 
of its kind published, containing a list of 
everything needed by the Sportsman and SH CHICAGO. 
Athlete. Itcontains also useful information, : 
including the Game Laws of the various THE Bl G STORE 
States, trap-shooting rules and the latest revised golf rules. Every Sportsman and Ath- 
lete should have a copy of this book. 

SPECIAL: Loaded Shells.— We keep on hand a larger assortment of Loaded Shells than any 


house in the U.S. Shelis loaded with any brand of nitro powder, furnished on short notice. 1 Q 
‘The Nitro and Repeater cases, using any powder and chilled shot, per 100..................00+ e 


SHOT-GUNS.—We offer a limited number of good American-made, hammerless 19 
= shot-guns at prices that defy a successful competition—namel]................:...ccessseeeeneees 
Correspondence solicited upon all matters 
concerning Sportsmen's Outfits. 

















It’s Dollars 
to Doughnuts ( Ler 


you don’t know what a mighty fine fishing rod the 
“BRISTOL STEEL” really is. You can’t :ell till you try 
it, although you may take our word for it. You want one. 








. ) 
® 
e 
* 
e 
e 
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THE HORTON ME’G CO., - - BRISTOL, CONN. 

















Moose-Hide- Moccasins No KICK Coming! 


——PRICES :— 
Gentlemen’s sizes, 6-11, 
$2.75; Ladies’ and Boys’2-5, 
$2.25; Youths’ and Misses,’ 
11-1, $2; Children’s (cloth j 
tops) 8-9-10, $1.50. 
Write for Illustrated Circular and Price-list of 
Moccasins and 


WISCONSIN CRUISING SHOES, 
the Best Hand-made Hunting Shoe in the Country 
We are sending out a great many pairs of 

Snow-Shoes, Moccasins and hand- 
made Shoe-packs for Klondyke 








To enjoy shooting you must have a 


WINTERS’ 
PNEUMATIC 
RECOIL PAD 





Warmly recommend- 
ed by those who have 
used it. Indispensable 
atthe Traps. all 
recoil, Money refund- 





prospectors. edif not satisfactory, & 

» pad tly returned 

METZ & SCHLOERB, Has come'to stay. "price $1.50. 
OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN. J. R. WINTERS, Clinton, Mo 








An Entirely T E NT A Combination of 
New Extreme 
Lightness, Handiness, Adaptability 


a Also, FOLDING CAMP COOK RANGE, 81.00. 3 pounds. 
y 












ER 
OccuPANt act’ Cov’ - 


E . ~ : 
i Circulars, i C. P H E LPS, ” } cna me eu. 


e .. 
PATENTED MAR.9.1897. 





In writing to advertisers, kindly mention ‘‘ Sports Afield.” 
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THE chairman of the police commission 
of Augusta, Georgia, Frank A. Calhoun, 
is a man who has ideas of his own and is 
fortunately in a position to put them into 
effect. The police of that city were some 
months since supplied with a large num- 
ber of the latest model Marlin rifles, to be 
used in quelling possible riots, and upon 
the only occasion when their use was 
considered necessary the moral effect of 
seeing the police so armed was sufficient 
to quiet a serious disturbance without 
the firing of a single shot. Commissioner 
Calhoun now proposes a compulsory 
monthly drill and regular practice with 
rifle and pistol in enclosed ranges, with 
a view to making every man on the po- 
lice force a practiced marksman. The 
idea is an excellent one and can be recom- 
mended to the consideration of the proper 
authorities in Chicago and in other large 
cities as well. In many instances the 
opportune arrival of a police patrol armed 
with rifles would serve to put down an 
incipient riot which might otherwise re- 
quire in its quelling the intervention of a 
military company and a brace of Gatlings. 


SHOT SPREADERS 


**Rotary,’’ 25 cts. per 100. “‘ Hummer,” 20 cts., box of 
50. By mail. Circulars free. 16 and 12 gauge. 


DANIEL BROWN, Thornton, Rhode Island. 








Attention, Sportsmen! 


IF YOU SHOOT A RIFLE, 
Pistol or Shot-Gun, you'll make a 
Bull’s Eye by sending three 2c. 
stamps for the Jdeal Hand-book 
**P,’? 126 pages FREE. The latest 
Encyclopedia of Arms, Powders, Shot and Bullets. 
Mention Sports Afield. Address— 

IDEAL MANUFACTURING CO., Box 56, 
New Haven, Conn. 








F YOU WANT TO JOIN A SMALL PARTY THIS 

geason to camp and hunt in Clear Water Country 

of Idaho, write to H. 8S. GARFIELD, M. D., Pendleton, 
Oregon. 








Leech Lake 

is a new and coming popular summer lake resort in 
Minnesota. The lake is the third largest in Minnesota; 
is supplied with new and good hotels, steam and row 
boats; and the bass and muscallonge fishing is unex- 
celled. Walker, on the west side of the lake, is sur- 
rounded by other beautiful lakes and the shores round 
about make splendid camping spots. The Northern Pa- 
cific, in connection with the Brainerd & Northern Minne- 
sota Railway, reaches this new and glorious region, so 
worthy the patronage of Minnesotans. 

Send six cents for ‘‘ Wonderland, ’98”’ and Leech Lake 
Pamphlet to Chas. S. Fee, Gen’! Passenger Agent, St. Paul, 
Minn., and call for rates and particulars upon any North- 
ern Pacific agent. 


A House to Tie To. 

Write to the LaGrange Robe and Tanning Company of 
LaGrange, Indiana, for their prices on Taxidermy, the 
making of fur garments, and the tanning and dressing of 
all kinds of hides and skins. 


Have You 
Anything 
to Sell or 
Exchange ? 











Wants, For SALE AND EXCHANGES. 


Advertisements inserted under this heading for three cents per word, each insertion. 
Money must accompany advertisement. 


If you have something you do not want, or want something that you have not got, or have an article you 
would like to ‘‘swap’’ or ‘‘dicker’”’ for something else, place a small advertisement under this heading and it 


will bring you what you desire or readily dispose of what you have. 











ISH WILL SPOIL QUICK. PREVENTED BY 

using our Fish and Game Preserver. Guaranteed 

to keep fish and game from getting slimy and sour. It 

is a dry —— and harmless water removes it. Easy to 

carry. One can enough for 100 pounds of fish. Price per 

box, with sprinkling top, prepaid, 25 cents. ROEWE- 
KAMP BROS., Oshkosh, Wis. 





OR SALE. II'HACA 12-GAUGE HAMMERLESS 

shot-gun. $60.00 grade. New. Also .38-55 Marlin 

repeating rifle. New. Address R. B ROE, 150 Nassau 
St., New York City. 





ILL EXCHANGE ENGLISH BEAGLE PUPPIES 
for St. Bernard puppies or offers. DICKENS 
KENNELS, Allendale, New Jersey. 





OR SALE.— RED FOX CUBS.— R. G. MASON, 
Kirksville, Missouri. 





AM ENGAGED IN GETTING OUT AN ILLUS- 

trated book of Sports Afield Premiums. In the 
meantime, write and let me know how many subscrip- 
tions you can secure—stating what special article would 
most please you. As a sample: for 30 subscriptions, 
I will ship you, direct from factory, a high-grade double- 
barrel hammer shot-gun; for a fine hammerless, add ten 


more subscriptions. For 50 subscriptions, a beautiful 
Parker hammerless, listed at $65.00. Stevens Favorite 
Rifle for ten subscribers; Stevens Target Pistol (with 
globe front and peep sights; 10-inch barrel), for 10 sub- 
scriptions. Stevens Ideal Hunting Rifle, in 25-20, 32-40 
and the famous 38-55 calibres. Centre-fire; 26-inch bar- 
rel; weight, 734 lbs. A fine arm. For 15 subscribers. 
Two six-month subscriptions can count as one. Your 
interested attention is invited. CLAUDE KING, Editor 
Sports Afield, 358 Dearborn st., Chicago, Ill. 





OR SALE. FULL-BLOODED ENGLISH BEAGLES. 

First-class hunters, for fall shooting. Registered 

stock. Enclose stamp for reply. OAKLAND BEAGLE 
KENNELS, Pontiac, Mich. 


EAGLES OF ONLY THE BEST BREEDING FOR 

sale. Every sale must give absolute satisfaction 

or money will be refunded. In stud: Champion Pilot, 

Champion Roy K., and Lad of Lonely. Fee, $10.00. Re- 

turn privilege. No catalogues. H. L. KREUDER, Pro- 
prietor, Rockland Beagle Kennel, Nanuet, N. Y. 


JARTNER WANTED. TO HUNT PEARLS DUR- 

_ ing September and October, and hunt and trap re- 
mainder of season. Sport and profit combined. Address 
“DUNK CAVENS,” care S. D. Barnes, Bald Knob, Ark. 
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T will pay you 
to trade with 





..% Goods and Prices 
Right or your 
m -ney back. 


MAIL 


CHAS. NORTON, onvens 


SOLICITED 
J. W. DUNHAM, Manager. 


Sporting Goods, Guns, Ammunition, 


Fishing Tackle and Bicycles 


13 Algoma Street, OSHKOSH, WIS. 





. ys Sense Camp STOVE 


In Six Sizes. Pat. Applied For. 

The lightest, most 
compact, practical camp 
stove made, either with 
or without oven. Won’t 
get out of shape, combin- 
ation cast and sheet steel 
top, smooth body ; heavy 

= lining, telescopic pipe 
carried inside the stove. Burns largest wood, 
keeps fire longest of any stove made. Used by over 
6,000 campers, and only one stove returned out of 
the lot. For full particulars, address 


D. W. CREE, Mrfr., 





Griggsville, Ills. 


A Sportsman’s Joy 


isa GUN that is cleaned and lubricated 
and made rust proof by the use of 


BinOne iL 
Standard of the World. 


We have voluntary testimonials from 
4; thousands of expert sportsmen. 
inh 


ih, Avoid Substitutes. Sold by all dealers. 


| G. W. Cole & Co. 


(Dept. L.) 141 Broadway, New York. 


Sample sent for two-cent stamp. 





, ‘itt 





“Perfect 
Oiler.. 
25 cts. 





Every drop is regulated. 


DON’T over oil your Bicycle, Gun or Typewriter. 
Cut is half size, beautifully nickled, can 
be carried in vest pocket as it can- 
not leak. Sent by mail. 


CUSHMAN & DENISON, 


172 Ninth Avenue, . New York. 









LYMAN’S RIFLE SIGHTS. 


Send for 96 Page Catalogue of 


Sights and Fine Shooting Rifles, 
WILLIAM LYMAN, 
Middlefield, Conn. 


DAN KIDNEY & SO 





West De Pere, 
Wisconsin. 





Builders of fine pleasure and hunting boats, 
canoes, gasoline launches, small sail boats. Send 
stamps for catalogue. 





THE Lali pala FISH LINES wratienasra fon 





lines of the country. They are put up 
in lengths of 100 yds. on cards and 50 
yards on Chaffee’s Transferring Reels. 
Our Transferring Reels are the one thing 
no fisherman can dispense with in his kit. 


If you wish to have complete outfit, 
contented mind and fill your basket, buy 
Natchaug Silk Fish Lines, on Chaffee’s 
Patent Transferring Reels. 


If your local dealer does not keep them, 


send for samples and price list to A. D. CHAFFEE, «Willimantic, Conn. 


None genuine without signature 


oy 


In writing to advertisers kindly mention “‘Sports Afield.” 
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THE ONLY LINE 
RUNNING THE 
FAMOUS 


Pullman’s \ 


= Y 
Perfect Safety [= 
Vestibuled Sleepers 


Every Night the Year ’round. 


incinnati aud olumbus and 
leveland leveland, 


Elegant Parlor Cars on Day Trains. 


For Rates and All Information, call on or address 
Gero. E. Rockwett, A.G. P. A., Penna. Lines, Cor. Fourth and 
Vine Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
C. L. Kimpatt, A. G. P. A., Penna. Lines, Weddell House Ticket 
ce, Cleveland, Ohio. 
C. E. WinrerrinGer, Pass. Agt., 83 N. High St., Columbus, Ohio 
J. E. HANNEGAN, A.G.P.A., 645 Society for Savings, Cleveland, O. 
Cc. F. Daly, General Passenger Agent, Cleveland, O. 
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“Big 





“KNICKERBOCKER SPECIAL” 


Between St. Louis, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
New York and Boston. 


“SOUTH-WESTERN LIMITED” 


Cincinnati, Columbus, Cleveland, 
New York and Boston. 


“WHITE CITY SPECIAL” 


Between Cincinnati, Indianapolis and Chicago. 


E. 0. McCORMICK, | 
Pass. Traffic Mgr. 


W. T. LYNCH, 
Asst. Gen. Pass. & Tkt. Agt. 
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. 
@ Are You Going East? 4 
If you are looking for a comfortable trip surrounded 
by most delightful scenery in going to New York, 
Philadelphia or seashore points you cannot do bet- 
ter than to take the 


LEHIGH VALLEY RAILROAD 


from Buffalo or Niagara Falls eastward. 

The route is through a region of 
UNRIVALLED SCENERY 

including historic valleys, mountain heights, rush- 

ing rivers and placid lakes. This is the route of the 
BLACK DIAMOND EXPRESS 

between Buffalo and New York, Philadelphia—the 

handsomest train in the world, 

All through day trains carry dining cars serving 
MEALS a la CARTE. 

For illustrated descriptive books on this route or in- 

formation as to rate of fare, etc., send your address, with 











@ 4 cts. in stamps, to Cnas. 8. Lee, G. P. Agt.. New You, @ 

e Sd 
ae , 
oe ® 








By the Favorite______ 


COUT) 


(@) LOUISVILLE, NEW ALBANY & CHICAGO RL G) 


CHICAGO. LOUISVILLE. CINCINNATI 
Indiana’s Woods and Fields are 
Full of Small Game. 
Have you tried the 
NEW SLEEPER 
to Washington and Baltcmore, 
via Cincennate ? 
It’s a Bull’s-Eye! 
FRANK J. REED, G.P.A., City Ticket Office: 
Chicago. 232 Clark St., Chicago 
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for sale at some drug stores—FOR FIVE CENTS. 
the economical. 
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“T am here on my feet, steady, for twelve hours every day and 
only get a chance to sit down to a meal once a day. The rest of 
the time I eat by fits and starts and, of course, I do considerable 
drinking in a day; consequently, my stomach used to be out of order 
most of the time and I would have a bad taste in my mouth every 
morning. I was telling this to a travelling man one night and he 
advised me to try 


‘-P-A:N-S Tabules 


I did so and they are simply great. I use them regularly every night, 
and my stomach doesn't bother me at all now. __I keep them here, 
too, under the bar, and many’s the young fellow I’ve made swallow 
one as he was leaving here for home pretty late and pretty full. One 
taken then is certain to stave off the headache that -you know is 
likely to come under such circumstances next morning.” 
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A new style packet containing TEN RIPANS TABULES in a paper carton (without glass) is now 







forty-eight cents to the Rrp,1Ns CHEMICAL ComPANyY, No. 10 Spruce Street, New York—or a single 
carton (TEN TABULES) will be sent for five cents. 
a 
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In writing to advertisers kindly mention “Sports Afield.”’ 
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This low-priced sort is intended for the poor and 
One dozen of the five-cent cartons (120 tabules) can be had by mail by sending 
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RNY 


240 SPORTS AFIELD. 








em es in 
YELLOWSTONE 
PARK 


Reached only by the 


NORTHERN PACIFIC. 





Send Six Cents for 
Wonderland ’98. 
Chas, S. Fee, G. P. A., St. Paul, Minn, 














Have you anything 
to sell or exchange? 


Place a small : dvertisement in the 
Want, For Sale and Exchange columns 
of Sports AFIELD and. you will readily 
dispose of what you dont want or get 
just what you do want. The cost is but 
three cents per word for each insertion. 


No Other Section like it! 


For your Fall Huat or Fish, or a good 
all around rest-up, COLORADO is the 
most attractive place on this continent. 
Fascinating Mountain Scenery and Glori- 
ous Climate are the two essential features. 


Send two cent stamp for “A DAY IN 
THE CANYONS ’— beautifully illus- i 
trated and descriptive of the mountain re- 


sorts—or for “ TROUTING IN COLO- 


For illustrated Pam ss a ° 
Ista and fuil information R ADO WATERS.” if interested in that 
Tieket A Msksee set splendid sport. 


Pass’r and Ticket Agent Address T. E. Fisher. ss’t Gen'l Pass. Azt 
Cuicaco & NortH-WesTERn R’y, sar ne agile siete 
GHIGAGO, ILL. Gulf Road, 822 ¢ ‘an Block, Denver, Colo. 
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At the Inter-State Shoot, 


Held at Meriden, Conn., July 27th and 28th, 1898, 


JOHN 8S. FANNING WON THE PRIZE CUP, 


He making the Highest Record—325 out of 340— 
in a large entry of experts and amateurs using 


Factory Paper 
Loaded lion Shells 


Union Metallic Cartridge Oo. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
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Send for Price List, Game Laws, Etc. 
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Se Al the prominent English and American Makes 
i age Scott's Monte 


\\ Sennen 









= Carlo, 
SE Latest Auto. 
Sco matic Ejector 


S Hammerless, 


Also Westley 
Richards, Green- 
er, Purdy, Lang, 
Colt, Parker, L: 
C. Smith, J. P. 
Clabrough & 

Johnstone, etc. 
We have these 
— <n 
: style si , or 
Send for Catalogue and Second-Hand List of Guns. : ithepecinlatents 
pst as shown in cata- 

Also send ten cents in stamps ior our new and Beautifully Illustrated Art Catalogue of fine logue, page 3. 


FISHING TACKLE. 
Also fine SWEDISH LEATHER JACKETS, tan color, impervious to 


cold and wet, finest garment made for any one exposed to weather. 


Wm. Read & Sons, wiz «, Boston. 


‘Estat, ed 1826. 


meeting for the International Pigeon Shooting 
the SCOTT GUN took no less than NINE of . 
the principal prizes! which speaks volumes as to its reputation and praise. 











 BORDENS - 
CONDENSED 
COFFEE. 


THE 


EAGLE BRAND 


An ideal preparation of Coffee for 
tourists, sportsmen and explora- 
tion parties. The finest grades of 
coffee combined with Borden’s 
Eagle Brand Condensed Milk and 
Sugar. Ready for use by diluting 
with water. If you cannot obtain 
it from your dealer write to the 
manufacturers. 
Pur up in One Pouno Cans. 
NEW YORK CONDENSED MILK Co. 
NEW YORK CITY 


® Chicago Office, 8 Wabash Avenue © 








What the dealer 
loses in profits you 
gain in QUALITY... 


IT COSTS 

YOU THE SAME... 

. IT COSTS HIM 
S.  (ANDUS) 


THE STANDARD { 
, BLUE PRINT PAPER ; 


Of even excellence. Every inch guaranteed. 
Sold by all first class dealers. 
Sample Print and Pamphlet containing price list on request 
J.C. MILLEN, M.D., = = DENVER, COLORADO. 








The 
Hazard Powder Co. 


44.48 Cedar St., 
NEW YORK CITY..... 


Branch Offices: 


CHICAGO, ILL., E. 8S. Rice, Agt. 
BALTIMORE, MD., H. P. Collins, Agt. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, R. 8S. Waddell, Agt. 
KANSAS CITY, Mo., J. F. Schmeltzer Arms Co., Agt. 
ST. LOUIS, MO., W. McBlair, Agt. 





CHATTANOOGA, TENN., Green & Caldwell, Agts. 





For 


Address 
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ee 


ye -s UNEQUALLED 
ACCURACY SAP 


Soesra 


‘SOLID: 
TOP 
ACTION 


HY don’t you write for the 196-page 

Sportsman’s Guide Gust out)? 

Tells about. powders, ac and 

smokeless; the right sizes, quantities, how 

to load; hundreds of styles of bullets, lead, 

alloyed, jacketed, soft-nosed, mushroom, 

ete.; trajectories, velocities, pene trations 

B of all calibres from 22 to 45; how to care 

for arms and 1000 other things. Free if you 
will send stamps for postage to 


THE MARLIN FIRE ARMS CO., 
New Haven, Conn. 





information 


E. S. RICE, Gen. Ag't. 
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62 Wabash Ave., 
@ CHICAGO.@ 











